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Look  here,”  said  a  tall,  lank,  long-haired  man  in  the  party,  “do  you  see  that?"  and  he  thrust  his 
clenched  fist  within  a  foot  of  Terry’s  face.  “Yes,”  replied  Terry,  “I’ve 
seen  ’em  cleaner,  and  a  great  deal  dirtier.” 
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FRED  FEARNOT  AS  A  SHERIFF 


-OR- 


BREAKING  UP  A  DESPERATE  GANG 


By  HAL  STANDISH 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  PLAN  A  TRIP  TO  RANCHMAN* S  REST. 

A  few  days  after  their  return  to  their  ranch  from  Texas, 
where  Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott  had  been  in  search  of 
a  man  named  Bussy,  Nick  Taylor  came  over  on  a  visit,  and 
brought  the  news  that  one  of  his  cowboys  had  been  seriously 
wounded  the  Sunday  before  by  one  of  a  gang  of  desperadoes 
down  at  Ranchman’s  Rest. 

‘'Sorry  to  hear  that,  Nick,”  said  Fred.  “Where  is  he  now?” 

“Why,  he’s  at  the  tavern  there,  too  badly  hurt  to  be  moved, 
and  the  doctor  says  it  will  probably  be  a  month  before  we 
can  get  him  back  to  the  ranch.” 

“How  did  it  happen?  Was  he  drinking?” 

“No,  but  the  other  fellows  were.” 

“Where  were  those  fellows  from?” 

“I  don’t  know.  They  are  from  everywhere.  They  claim  to 
be  cattle  punchers,  but  for  a  number  of  weeks  past  they’ve 
been  making  headquarters  there,  coming  and  going,  drink¬ 
ing,  gambling  and  playing  the  deuce  generally,  until  it  is  no 
longer  a  safe  place  for  a  decent  man  to  go  to.” 

“How  about  the  dances  we  used  to  have  there  on  Saturday 
nights?”  Terry  asked. 

"The  last  three  were  broken  up  by  their  fighting  and  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  now  ranchmen  refuse  to  take  their  women  folks 
there  any  more.” 

“Well,  that’s  too  bad,”  said  Terry.  “It’s  the  only  place 
where  our  ranchmen  could  go  for  a  bit  of  fun.” 

“Yes,  It’s  rather  hard  on  the  women,”  assented  Taylor, 
“for  now  they  have  to  have  their  little  dances  at  their  homes, 
and  it’s  very*  inconvenient  on  account  of  the  lack  of  room.  ” 

“Yes,  I  should  think  so.  Why  doesn’t  the  landlord  of  the 
tavern  put  a  stop  to  that  sort  of  thing?” 

“He  can’t  do  it.  They  are  too  many  for  him.  There  must 
be  upwards  of  two  score  of  them,  and  the  last  time  I  saw 
him  he  told  me  he  didn’t  believe  that  any  of  them  were 
straight,  honest  fellows.  The  stage-coach  was  robbed  two 
weeks  ago,  about  forty  miles  south  of  him,  and  he  thinks 
that  some  of  them  had  a  hand  in  it.  They  all  seem  to  have 
money,  and  a  number  of  them  claim  that  they  are  speculating 

In  cattle.” 

“Say,  Nick.”  said  Fred,  “have  any  of  the  ranchers  been 
missing  cattle  lately?” 

“Oh!  yes;  there’s  always  a  certain  percentage  comes  up 
missing,  you  know,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  be  above  the  aver¬ 
age  at  present.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  sheriff?  Why  doesn’t  he  look 
after  those  fellows?”  Terry  asked. 

-It's  a  hard  matter  to  look  after  everything  going  on  In  a 
fount y  the  size  of  this.  It’s  a  pretty  big  one,  you  know;  be¬ 
sides  he  lives  twenty  miles  away.” 

“’Veil  let’s  get  him  to  come  down  to  Ranchman’s  Rest 
arjf!  mop  a  week  or  so  there,”  Fred  suggested.  “His  presence 
world  put  them  on  their  good  behavior.” 

-ye*  but  be  couldn’t  stay  there  all  the  time.  As  soon  as 
U‘ri  t)  < ■  v ' d  b'  gln  their  deviltry  again;  besides  he  couldn’t 


interfere  with  them  unless  he  saw  them  violating  the  law, 
or  had  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  some  of  them.” 

“Yes,  very  true.  Can’t  we  get  warrants  for  the  arrest,  of 
those  who  have  been  making  so  much  mischief?” 

“I  don’t  know.  A  man’s  got  to  swear  out  a  warrant  based 
upon  his  knowledge  of  some  wrong  that  has  been  done.” 

“TVell,  what’s  the  matter  with  your  man,  who  is  lying 
there  wounded,  swearing  out  a  warrant  for  the  fellow  who 
shot  him?” 

“I’ve  been  thinking  about  that,”  replied  Nick,  “and  as 
soon  as  he’s  able  to  get  up  I’m  going  to  have  him  do  so.” 

“What’s  the  use  of  waiting  for  him  to  get  up?  Why  not 
go  down  there  and  find  out  who  the  fellow  is  who  shot  him, 
and  apply  for  a  warrant  for  his  arrest?” 

“The  truth  is,  Fred,  I’m  so  busy  just  now  that  I  can’t  at¬ 
tend  to  it;  but  if  you’ll  go  down  there  with  me  I’ll  take  a 
day  or  two  off  no  matter  how  much  I  may  lose  by  it.” 

“I’ll  go  with  you,”  said  Terry.  “We  are  not  tied  down 
to  our  ranch  here,  as  Wicklow  is  running  it  to  suit  us.” 

“Yes,  you  are  better  off  than  I  am,”  returned  Taylor.  “I 
am  my  own  superintendent,  and  it  keeps  me  pretty  busy  all 
the  time.” 

“When  can  you  go  down  there,  Nick?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  can  go  down  to-morrow.” 

“All  right,  then.  We’ll  leave  here  at  sunrise.  You  leave 
your  place  at  the  same  time  and  we’ll  meet  at  the  Tavern. 
You  want  to  bring  your  Remington  along  with  you,  too.” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

Nick  returned  to  his  ranch  and  Fred  and  Terry  prepared 
for  the  visit  to  Ranchman’s  Rest  the  next  morning. 

About  an  hour  after  he  left,  Joe  Griswold,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  two  sisters,  rode  up  on  horseback. 

Of  course,  Fred  and  Terry  gave  them  a  cordial  reception. 
They  assisted  the  girls  to  alight,  complimented  them  on  their 
good  looks,  and  sent  them  Into  the  house. 

“Fred,”  said  Joe  Griswold,  “we  heard  day  before  yester¬ 
day  that  you  and  Terry  had  returned,  and  came  over  to  in¬ 
vite  you  to  join  us  In  a  trip  up  the  river  to  visit  a  family 
that  have  settled  on  a  ranch  which  they  bought  from  the 
Banks  crowd.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred,  “we’ll  be  glad  to  do  so.  What 
has  become  of  Banks  and  his  crowd?” 

“Oh!  they’ve  gone  down  the  river  some  thirty  miles  below 
here.” 

“Good  riddance!  Glad  to  hear  It.” 

“lres,  we  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  them;  but  from  all  I 
hear  they  are  making  a  good  deal  of  trouble  where  they 
have  gono.  They  are  nearer  Ranchman’s  Rest  now,  and  fre¬ 
quently  show  up  there,  where  they  drink,  carouse  and  shoot 
so  recklessly  that  It’s  no  longer  a  safe  place  for  quiet  people 
to  go  to.” 

“Well,  see  here,  Joe.  I  suppose  you’ve  heard  about  one  of 
Taylor’s  meu  being  shot  down  there  last  Sunday?” 

“Yes,  and  he  was  a  quiet,  inoffensive  sort  of  fellow,  too.” 

“Yes,  Nick  told  me  about  it  this  morning.  He  left  hero 
only  an  hour  ago,  and  to-morrow  Terry  and  T  are  going  down 
there  with  him  to  see  the  poor  fellow;  if  we  can  get  hold 
of  the  name  of  the  man  who  shot  him,  we  intend  to  see  that 
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hf»  Is  arrested  by  tin*  sheriff,  and  taken  to  tho  jail  at  Marshall, 
so  you  had  better  wait  until  that  Is  attended  to  before  you 
set  a  day  for  the  visit  to  our  new  neighbor.” 

"Look  here,  Fred.  From  all  I  can  hear,  the  fellow  who  did 
the  shooting  belongs  to  a  gang  of  desperadoes,  and  you’ll  have 
them  all  to  light  If  you  attempt  to  arrest  him.” 

“Then  we’ll  have  a  battle,”  said  Fred.  “We  can’t  afford 
to  h  t  those  fellows  run  things  that  way  down  in  this  end 
of  the  county,  and  If  we’ve  got  to  clean  them  out,  tho  sooner 
we  do  it  thy  better.  Nick  says  that  their  presence  down  In 
that  section  has  broken  up  the  dances  they  used  to  have 
there,  because  it  is  no  longer  safe  for  any  ranchman  to  take 
his  family  there.” 

“Yes;  none  of  our  family  has  been  down  there  during  the 
last  two  months.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  coming  over  here  to-morrow 
morning  early  with  your  Remington  and  going  down  with 
us?” 

.Toe  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said: 

“I’d  like  to  go,  but  I  guess  Carrie  will  object.” 

“Oh!  ho!”  chuckled  Terry,  “she’s  the  head  of  the  family, 
Is  she?  Wears  the  trousers,  the  boots  and  the  spurs,  eh?” 

“Oh!  no;  but  I  never  like  to  do  anything  contrary  to  her 
wishes.” 

“Yes.  that’s  putting  it  another  way,  but  it’s  a  quiet,  mild 
admission  that  she’s  boss.  You  are  a  frightful  example,  and 
I  intend  to  profit  by  it  by  keeping  my  neck  out  of  the  noose.” 

“Let  up  on  that,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  or  I’ll  give  you  dead 
away.”  Then  turning  to  Joe,  Fred  suggested  that  he  should 
not  let  the  girls  know  anything  about  it,  but  take  his  rifle 
and  ride  over  there  early  the  next  morning. 

“Yes,  you  must  start  very  early,”  remarked  Terry,  “for 
wo  agreed  to  leave  here  at  sunrise,  while  Nick  will  leave  his 
place  at  the  same  time  and  meet  us  at  the  old  tavern.” 

“I  can’t  get  here  by  sunrise,”  returned  Joe.  “You’ll  have 
to  give  me  at  least  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  more 
time.  ” 

“.Ml  right,  then;  we’ll  wait  for  you.  We’ll  give  you  one 
hour  more.  Just  tell  Carrie  that  you  are  coming  over  to 
spend  the  day  with  us,  to  join  us  in  a  hunt.” 

“All  right.  You’d  better  let  her  understand  that  before 
we  leave  here.”  * 

“Yes,  of  course.  Let’s  put  the  horses  in  the  barn,  give 
them  a  feed  and  then  join  the  girls.” 

They  put  the  horses  up  and  returned  to  the  house. 

“Fred,  are  you  and  Terry  going  with  us  up  the  river?”  Mat- 
tie  Griswold  asked  as  soon  as  they  Joined  them  on  the  piazza. 

“Yes,  of  course.  You  don’t  think  we’d  miss  an  opportunity 
to  go  with  you  two  girls,  do  you?” 

“Thank  you  for  the  compliment,”  she  laughed.  “When 
can  you  go  with  us?  It’s  a  new  family,  and  we’ve  been  told 
they  are  fine  people.  We  want  to  show  them  some  attention 
and  welcome  them  into  our  neighborhood.” 

“That’s  right.  Every  good  family  should  be  on  neighborly 
terms,  so  as  to  make  life  pleasant  for  11s  all;  but  I  can’t  say 
yet  when  we  can  go,  as  we  have  made  an.  engagement  with 
Nick  Taylor  for  a  hunt  to-morrow  down  below  here,  and 
we  want  Joe  to  go  with  us.” 

“You  don’t  want  us  girls  to  go,  I  suppose?”  asked  Carrie, 
Joe’s  wife. 

“No;  you  girls  stay  at  home  for  a  day  or  two,  for  we  may 
have  to  do  some  pretty  hard  riding,  and  courtship  and  hard 
riding  doesn’t  harmonize  very  pleasantly.” 

“Oh!  .Too  and  I  have  had  our  courtship,”  she  laughed. 

“Yes.  but  you  must  think  of  the  other  girls  and  us  boys.” 

“Do  you  want  to  do  your  courting  on  horseback?”  she 
asked. 

“Well,  it’s  very  copvenlent  to  be  Id  the  saddle  when  you 
want  to  run  away  with  a  girl,  isn’t  it?" 

"Oh!  there’s  nq  need  of  running  away,  if  the  girl  is  willing. 
How  long  will  you  keep  Joe  over  here?” 

"Oh,  one,  two  or  three  days,  maybe.” 

“Indeed  you  won’t!”  she  said  very  emphatically.  "If  he 
comes  over  to-morrow  morning,  he’ll  come  back  to  me  in 
the  evening,  or  I’ll  send  over  after  him." 

"IIow  about  that,  Joe?”  Terry  asked,  turning  to  voun~ ! 
Griswold. 

"That’s  all  right,”  laughed  Joe. 

“Well,  It  may  be  nil  right  for  you,  but  it’s  a  warning  to 
me.  If  I’ve  got  to  ask  permission  to  go  anywhere,  and  ro- 
culvi*  orders  to  come  back  nt  a  certain  time  under  penalty  of  J 
heaven  knows  what.  I’ll  die  a  contented  old  bachelor." 

“So  will  I,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  1  advise  you  two  girls  to! 
take  Carrie  in  baud  and  break  up  that  lrourule  of  hers,  as1 


it  will  scare  eligible  young  fellows  away  who  don’t  Hke  to 
give  up  their  liberties  Just  because  they  have  married.” 

" Well,  doesn’t  the  wife  have  to  give  up  some  Ubertb*, 

too?”  Carrie  asked. 

“Oh!  yes,  tney  both  have  to;  but  when  she  ties  her  apron 
strings  around  her  husband’s  neck  so  as  to  keep  him  from 
getting  ont  of  her  sight,  it  is  carrying  wifely  authority  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  far.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Terry. 

“Now,  you  hush,  Mr.  Olcott.  You  don’t  know  anything 
about  it,”*  said  Carrie,  who  was  beginning  to  pout. 

“Well,  I  think  you  are  right,”  said  Nellie  Griswold.  “When 
I  marry,  my  husband,  being  the  bread-winner,  can  come  and 
go  with  perfect  freedom,  for  I’ll  know  all  the  time  that  he’s 
working  for  me,  and  I’d  do  everything  in  my  power  to  make 
life  pleasant  for  him.”  x 

“Sensible!”  laughed  Terry,  catching  her  around  the  waist, 
and  waltzing  the  length  of  the  piazza  with  her,  and  Fred,  to 
add  to  the  fun  of  the  thing,  seized  Mattie  and  waltzed  off 
with  her.  Joe  caught  Carrie  and  joined  them.  The  result 
was  that  Carrie  was  placated,  and  ceased  her  opposition  to 
Joe’s  excursion  with  the  two  boys  the  next  day. 

“Say,  boys,”  said  Joe,  “what’s  the  matter  with  you  two 
riding*  back  -home  with  us,  and  all  three  of  us  starting  out 
together  to-morrow  morning?” 

“Oh,  do  come  with  us!”  exclaimed  Mattie  and  Nellie. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  and  about  an  hour  after  dinner  they 
all  rode  off  together  to  the  Griswold  ranch. 

Fred  took  charge  of  Mattie,  whilst  Terry  devoted  himself 
to  her  younger  sister,  Nellie,  and  they  all  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  ride.  Merry  peals  of  lar  .liter  were  heard  almost  con¬ 
tinuously,  for  Fred  and  Terry  were  In  a  good  humor,  telling 
stories  and  cracking  jokes  to  the  very  great  amusement  of 
the  two  girls. 

When  they  reached  the  ford  Terry  told  about  Fred’s  meet¬ 
ing  with  Black  on  the  river  bank  some  couple  of  weeks  be¬ 
fore. 


“Why,  we  never  heard  of  that,”  said  Nellie. 

“No,  because  we  started  off  for  Texas  the  next  day,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  You  know"  Fred  had  trouble  with  Black  once  before 
down  at  Ranchman’s  Rest,  and  one  of  them  rode  over  to 
Nick’s  place  to  shoot  him.  One  of  Nick’s  men  saved  Fred’s 
life  by  getting  in  the  first  shot.1' 

“Yes,  I  heard  of  that.  It  was  before  we  knew  you.  Isn’t 
it  awful,  though,  for  a  man  to  have  both  legs  and  both  arms 
broken ?  ” 

“Yes,  but  I’d  rather  do  that  than  kill  a  man,”  remarked 
Terry.  “You  recollect  once  last  year  when  we  were  down 
at  Ranchman’s  Rest,  that  several  of  the  Blacks  raised  a  row 
at  a  dance.  They  are  a  bad  lot.” 

“Yes,  I  wish  that  none  of  them  lived  in  the  county.  Joe 
hasn  t  been  down  there  for  two  months,  and  we  never  ex¬ 
pect  to  go  there  again,  for  the  men  who  hang  around  there  ‘ 
seem  to  be  worse*  than  ever.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Terry,  “it’s  a  good  place  to  keep  away 
from.” 

When  they  reached  the  Griswold  ranch,  the  old  folks  re¬ 
ceived  the  boys  cordially. 

“How  long  can  you  stay  with  us,  boys?"  the  old  man 
asked. 

“We  .are  going  to  stop  with  you  till  to-morrow  morning.” 
replied  Fred,  “then  .Toe  is  going  with  us  for  a  dav  or  two  on 
a  hunt,  and  Nick  Taylor  will  be  with  us,  too.” 

“When  are  you  going  East?” 

I  hat  I  dou  t.  know,  ”  said  Fred.  “We  are  going  to  couie 
back  over  here  and  spend  a  day  or  two  with  you  before  we 
do,  and  then  Joe  and  the  girls  are  to  come  over  and  stop  a 
few  days  with  us.  The  fact  Is,  I’m  in  no  hurrv  to  go  back. 
I’m  enjoying  myself  better  out  here." 

Naturally  the  two  sisters  Interpreted  Fred’s  language  as 
Iia\  lug  some  reference  to  themselves,  and  they  were  highly 
pleased. 


he  1  (>st  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  was  snent  in  lively, 
P  oasant  conversation.  The  two  girls  seemed  never  to  tire 
o  hear  lug  I-  red  and  Terry  talk,  sing  songs  or  tell  stories. 

Air.  Griswold  had  many  questions  to  ask  about  Fred’s  meet* 

ngtnw‘lh  ,B  ac'k  at  tho  rlvor  ^rd.  He  had  not  heard  of  It 
until  his  daughter  Nellie  told  him  about  It. 

Mt  was  on  unexpected  meeting  to  me."  remarked  Fred. 

B lack  wasted  no  words  when  he  saw  me.  He  dismounted 
and  began  shooting,  taking  refuge  behind  his  horse.  I  guess 
the  whole  crowd  of  them  have  sworn  to  wipe  me  out  but 
I  m  going  to  take  particular  pains  to  disappoint  them." 


“Of  course. “  said  the  old  man, 
thing  to  think  about.” 


but  it  s  a  very  unpleasant 
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for  1  have  an  lufconquerable  desire  to  die  of  old  age, 
sad  when  a  man  tries  to  disappoint  me  in  that  respect,  1 
object  very  strenuously  to  liis  interference." 

“W  Iiat  are  you  boys  going  hunting  for  to-morrow?"  the 
eld  n  an  asked,  and  it  was  just  a  bit  of  a  puzzle  to  Fred  to 
know  what  answer  to  make  to  the  question,  but  Terry,  who 
"as  near  enough  to  hear  it,  promptly  replied: 

“Coyotes.” 

“Have  they  been  giving  you  any  trouble?” 

“Yes.  a  little.  They  are  getting  quite  numerous  down  be¬ 
low  us." 


CHAPTER  II. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  MAN  WHO  BET  ON  HIQ  FIST. 

Early  the  next  morning  Fred,  Terry  and  Joe  mounted  their 
horses  and  rode  off  to  the  river  ford,  where  they  crossed  and 
pushed  on  towards  Ranchman’s  Rest. 

When  they  reached  there,  they  found  that  Nick  Taylor  wa3 
about  a  half  hour  ahead  of  them. 

“Hello,  Joe!"  exclaimed  Nick.  ‘‘Glad  to  see  you;  didn’t 
know  you  were  coming.” 

"He  came  over  to  our  place  about  an  hour  after  you  left 
us  yesterday,  Nick,”  exclaimed  Fred,  “and  we  had  to  return 
with  him  and  spend  the  night  at  his  house  in  order  to  steal 
him  away  from  his  wife  this  morning.  How  did  you  man¬ 
age  to  get  away  from  yours?” 

“Oh!  I  get  up  early,  before  she  does,  and  put  on  the  trousers 
first;  besides,  she  has  the  baby  to  look  after.” 

“Well,  how  Is  your  man  here,  Nick?” 

"He’s  doing  very  well,  but  still  in  a  pretty  bad  way.” 

“What  does  the  doctor  say  about  him?” 

“He  says  he’ll  pull  through  all  right,  as  he’s  a  good,  strong, 
healthy  fellow.” 

“Well!  Well!  Well!”  ejaculated  a  gruff  voice,  and  the  burly 
landlord  of  the  old  tavern  came  out  to  greet  them.  “I’m  glad 
to  see  you  boys  back  again.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “I  have  to  come  down  here  to 
see  you  every  time  I  visit  the  ranch.  How’s  your  better  half 
and  the  two  girls?” 

“All  well,”  was  the  reply  of  the  landlord,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  the  boys.  “Nick  told  them  you  were  coming, 
and  they  are  getting  up  a  good  dinner  for  you.” 

"Glad  to  hear  that.  Our  early  ride  has  given  us  a  good 
appetite,  but  tell  them  we  want  to  have  a  look  at  them  just 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  it’s  like  a  feast  to  see  their  faces.” 

Just  then  the  landlord’s  wife  appeared  on  the  piazza,  and 
Fred  and  Terry  rushed  forward  to  greet  her. 

"Where  are  those  pretty  daughters  of  yours?”  Fred  asked 
her. 

"They  are  in  the  dining-room.” 

“Well,  I  know  the  way  to  the  dining-room,”  said  Fred, 
starting  off  to  join  the  girls,  followed  by  Terry;  and  a  minute 
later  Nick  and  Joe  out  on  the  piazza  heard  the  laughing 
voices  of  the  two  girls,  who  were  struggling  with  the  two 
boys  to  avoid  being  kissed.  They  were  great  favorites  with 
the  girls. 

“You  don’t  know  how  we  have  missed  you  two!”  said  the 
elder  of  the  sisters,  “and  now  that  you  have  come  back  to 
us,  we  must  have  some  of  the  old  dances  again.” 

"Yes,  of  course;  but  I  heard  that  your  dances  have  been 
turned  into  shooting  parties.” 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  “it’s  perfectly  awful  the  way  the  men 
behave.  We  haven’t  had  a  dance  here  in  six  weeks.  They 
behave  so  badiy  that  the  girls  from  the  different  ranches  are 
afraid  to  come  here  to  dance  any  more.” 

“Well,  if  I  was  running  this  place  they’d  come,”  said  Terry, 
“and  I’m  surprised  the  old  man  doesn’t  break  up  that  sort 
of  businefss.  ” 

“He  would  If  he  could,”  she  replied,  “but  they  are  such  a 
bad  crowd,  and  shoot  so  recklessly,  that  It’s  dangerous  to  In¬ 
terfere  with  them.  One  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  men  is  upstairs  now, 
very  badly  wounded.” 

"  Yes,  we  came  down  to  meet  Nick  here  to  see  him,  and  we 
wanted  to  see  you  girls,  too.” 

“Really,  now,  did  you  come  to  see  us?” 

~  Yes.  of  course  we  did.  You  don’t  think  we  came  to  see 
the  old  man,  do  you?" 

Tb  y  remained  in  the  dining-room  nearly  a  half  hour  talk¬ 
ing  v.  itii  t lie  girls,  when  Joe  came  in  to  say  that  the  doctor 
wJi1-  upstairs  with  the  wounded  man,  and  that  they  had  bet¬ 
ter  go  up  and  see  him. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “we’ll  see  you  girls  later.  The  old 
ji  you’ve  got  our  names  in  the  pot  for  a  good  dinner,” 


“Yes,  we  have,”  they  laughed.  “We  thought  you’d  be 
hungry  after  your  early  ride.” 

“Well,  no  matter  what,  it  is  you  fix  up  for  us,  it  will  taste 
good  just  because  we  like  the  cook;  and  when  we  sit  down  to 
the  table  we  want  you  two  girls  right  alongside  of  us,”  and 
with  that  he  followed  Joe  out  of  the  dining-room,  joined  Nick, 
and  together  they  went  upstairs  to  the  room  to  see  the 
wounded  cowboy. 

The  doctor  was  in  there  with  him,  and  he  recognized  Fred 
and  Terry  as  soon  as  they  entered. 

“Ah!  glad  to  see  you,”  he  said,  greeting  Fred  and  extend¬ 
ing  his  hand  to  him.  “The  first  time  we  met  it  was  to  dress 
the  wound  you  had  given  one  of  the  Blacks.” 

“Yes,  I  remember  that,”  laughed  Fred,  and  then  turning 
to  the  bod  where  the  wounded  cowboy  lay,  Fred  recognized 
him. 

“Jim,  old  fellow,  I’m  sorry  to  see  you  so  badly  hurt.” 

“I'm  sorry,  too,”  was  the  reply,  “but  I  guess  I’ll  come 
through  all  right.” 

“Oh!  yes,  you  are  too  good  a  fellow  to  be  wiped  out  at 
your  age.  Terry  and  I  have  come  down  with  Nick  to  see 
what  we  can  do  for  you,  and  if  there  is  anything  you  want, 
let  us  know,  and  you  shall  have  it,  no  matter  if  it  cost  a  hun¬ 
dred  cattle.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  replied  the  fellow,  “I  don’t  know  that 
I’m  in  need  of  anything  except  a  little  pleasant  company 
now  and  then.” 

“Well,  we’ll  try  to  provide  that  for  you.  I  suppose  the 
doctor  is  doing  his  best  to  get  you  upon  your  feet  again?” 

“Yes,  I’m  geting  on  all  right,  but  it’s  pretty  tough  to  have 
to  lie  here  on  my  back  so  long.” 

The  doctor  wouldn’t  permit  them  to  stay  in  the  room  very 
long,  as  ho  wanted  his  patient  to  keep  quiet  and  get  all  the 
sleep  possible;  so  they  all  went  downstairs  for  a  consultation. 
The  landlord  knew  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  shot  Jim 
Coulter,  but  remarked  that  he  really  didn’t  know  anything 
about  him  or  exactly  where  he  lived. 

“He  comes  here  pretty  often,”  he  said.  “Always  with  a 
party  of  friends  who  drink  freely  and  seem  to  delight  in 
worrying  people  who  are  strangers  to  them.  His  name  is 
Hank  Low.” 

“Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  is  his  real  name?”  Fred 
asked. 

“No.  All  I  know  is,  that  the  others  call  him  by  that  name.” 

“Well,  we  are  going  to  have  him  arrested,”  said  Fred. 
“We’ll  have  to  go  to  Hillsdale  to  get  a  warrant  and  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.” 

Hillsdale  was  the  county  seat,  a  small,  struggling  village 
with  a  court-house  and  jail.  The  sheriff  lived  there,  and  the 
judge  resided  on  a  ranch  just  a  few  miles  east  of  It. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  Taylor  and  Joe  Griswold  should 
ride  over  to  Hillsdale  for  the  warrant,  and  have  it  delivered 
to  the  sheriff  to  be  served. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  to  remain  at  the  tavern  until  they  re¬ 
turned. 

They  had  been  gone  about  an  hour  when  a  party  of  a  half 
dozen  rough-looking  fellows  rode  lip,- hitched  their  horses  to 
the  posts  in  front  of  the  tavern,  and  went  in  for  drink.  Fred 
and  Terry  were  in  the  dining-room  talking  to  the  landlord’s 
daughters  when  their  mother  came  in  and  reported  that  there 
were  several  men  out  in  the  barroom  who  belonged  to  the 
gang  that  had  been  making  so  much  trouble  about  there  of 
late. 

“Are  they  sober?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  they’ve  just  arrived,  but  I  don’t  know  how  long  they 
will  be  sober.” 

In  a  little  while  Fred  and  Terry  went  out  on  the  piazza 
and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches,  but  had  not  been  there 
ten  minutes  before  the  men  in  the  barroom  came  out  and  be¬ 
gan  staring  at  them. 

Of  course,  the  two  boys  took  no  notice  of  them,  and  one 
of  the  men  went  back  inside  to  ask  the  landlord  who  they 
were.  He  told  them,  stating  that  they  were  quiet  fellows 
who  owned  a  ranch  up  the  river  some  twenty  miles  away, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that,  they  would  not  be  interfered  with. 

The  fellow  returned,  joined  his  companions,  and  told  what 
he  had  learned  about  the  two  youths. 

“He’s  a  friend  of  Taylor’s,”  said  one  of  them,  and  then, 
after  standing  around  a  while  longer,  they  went  inside  and 
took  another  round  of  drinks,  after  which  one  of  them  came 
out  and  asked  if  they  wouldn’t  join  them  at  the  bar. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred,  “ neither  of  us  driuks  any  liquor 
at  all.” 

“The  thunder  you  don’tl  What  do  you  drink?” 
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“We  drink  water  or  anything  else  we  want  when  we  feel 
like  It,”  replied  Fred. 

“Then  come  In  and  drink  water  with  us,  but  I  never  drink 
the  s tu ft’  myself.” 

“Thank  you  again,”  returned  Fred,  “we  don’t  wish  any 
water  Just  now.” 

“Too  proud  to  drink  with  us?”  the  fellow  asked. 

“No.  We  simply  don’t  wish  to  drink  anything.” 

The  olhers  In  the  barroom,  on  seeing  that  the  two  young 
follows  had  not  accepted  the  invitation,  went  out  on  the 
piazza  and  began  tiring  questions. 

“Don’t  you  fellows  ever  drink  anything?”  one  of  them 
asked. 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “we  drink  anything  we  want  when  we 
feel  like  it.  .Just  now  we  don’t  feel  like  drinking  anything  at 
all.  ” 

“I  reckon  you  don't  want  to  drink  with  us?”  said  another. 

“You  can  reckon  any  way  you  please,”  returned  Terry.  “I 
don’t  know  you,  you  don’t  know  me;  I’m  not  thirsty,  don’t 
want  anything  to  drink,  and  I  don’t  see  why  you  should  bother 
yourself  about  it.” 

“Well, ‘there’s  no  use  getting  sassy  about  it,”  retorted  the 
fellow. 

“No.  and  that’s  what  puzzled  me.  We  told  you  We  didn’t 
want  anything  to  drink,  and  that  ought  to  be  enough  for  you. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it’s  you  who  are  getting  sassy.” 

“Look  here,”  said  a  tall,  lank,  long-haired  man  in  the  party, 
“do  you  see  that?”  and  he  thrust  his  clenched  fist  within  a 
foot  of  Terry’s  face. 

“Yes,”  replied  Terry,  “I've  seen  ’em  cleaner,  and  a  great 
deal  dirtier.” 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  talk  low,  I’ll  give  you  a  taste  of  it.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “I’m  not  afraid  of  your  fist. 
I  don’t  see  why  you  should  bother  us  at  all.” 

“Not  afraid  of* it,  eh?” 

“No.  It’s  no  more  than  any  other  man’s  fist.  I’ve  got  a 
pair  of  them  myself.” 

“Have  you  got  one  like  that?”  the  fellow  asked. 

“Yes,  got  a  pair  of  them,  and  they  are  better  ones  than 
yours,  too.” 

“You  want  to  bet  anything  on  that?” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “I’ll  cover  any  pile  you  are  mind  to  put 
up,  that  my  fists  are  better  than  yours,  cleaner  than  yours, 
and  that  I  can  handle  them  better  than  you  can  yours.” 

The  fellow  thrust  his  nand  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a 
roll  of  bills,  amounting  to  about  a  hundred  dollars,  with  the 
remark:  / 

"Let’s  see  the  color  of  your  money.” 

“Here  it  is,"  said  Terry,  drawing  a  roll  of  bills  from  his 
pocket. 

“Come  inside,”  said  the  man,  “and  we’ll  let  the  landlord 
hold  the  stakes.” 

Terry  and  Fred  both  went  inside  with  him,  and  the  entire 
party  drew  their  money,  wanting  to  bet  that  their  companion 
could  thrash  the  kid.  Fred  and  Terry  covered  the  total 
amount,  a  little  over  eight  hundred  dollars,  which  the  land¬ 
lord  took  charge  of. 

“Now,  see  here,”  said  Terry,  “you’ve  got  a  gun,  haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes,  got  two  of  them.” 

“Turn  them  over  to  the  landlord,  here.” 

Terry  drew  his  revolver  and  passed  it  over  to  the  landlord, 
and  the  other  fellow  did  the  same. 

“Now,  let’s  have  another  understanding,”  said  Fred. 
“Whichever  fellow  Is  licked  must  own  up  like  a  man  and  let 
the  trouble  end  right  there.” 

“Oh!  that’s  all  right.  That’s  all  right,”  said  the  other  fel¬ 
lows. 

“Nobody  must  interfere.  Come  outside  in  front  of  the 
house.”  , 

They  nil  went  outside,  where  Terry  drew  off  his  coat, 
handed  it  to  Fred,  and  the  other  fellow  threw  his  coat  to  one 
of  his  companions.  As  he  did  so,  Fred  noticed  a  bowie-knife 
in  a  case  hanging  to  his  belt. 

“How  about  that  knife  there?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  said  the  landlord,  “give  me  that  knife,  or  there’ll 
be  no  fight ” 

The  fellow  took  off  his  belt,  passed  it  to  the  landlord,  who 
carried  it  into  the  house  and  tossed  it  under  the  bar. 

The  render  can  well  surmise  the  result.  The  bully  was  a 
strong,  tough  fellow,  but  knew  no  more  about  the  science  of 
sparring  than  a  mule  did  about  a  mathematical  problem. 

lie  was  knocked  right  and  left  without  being  able  to  re¬ 
turn  a  single  blow,  and  Terry  took  special  delight  in  giving 
him  a  full  dose  with  each  blow  he  larded.  He  was  knocked 


down  a  half  dozen  times,  but  Terry  ulwnys  wait'd  for  him 
to  get  up  on  his  feet  again. 

At  last  the  fellow  succeeded  In  getting  his  arms  around 
Terry’s  waist,  but  at  the  same  time  Terry’s  left  arm  encircled 
his  neck,  thus  geting  his  head  in  chancery,  and  when  he  got 
through  with  him  lie  had  enough.  Ho  wanted  to  stop,  hut  the 
Idea  of  he  and  his  friends  being  cleaned  out  of  ev*  ry  dollar 
they  had  with  them  was  such  a  terrible  alternative  that  he 
persisted  a  while  longer,  but  without  avail.  At  last  he  was 
unable  to  rise  to  his  feet,  so  thoroughly  done  up  was  he.  Still 
he  wouldn’t  throw  up  the  sponge. 

•  “Haven’t  you  got  enough?”  Terry  asked  him. 

“No,  I  ain’t  licked.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “I  see  you  are  game.  You  are 
trying  to  save  your  money,  but  you  can’t  do  it.  If  you  don’t 
give  it  up,  there’s  another  way  to  settle  it,  and  that  is  to 
knock  the  life  out  of  you,”  and  with  that  he  seized  him  by 
the  collar  of  his  shirt,  pulled  him  to  his  feet,  and  knocked  him 
down  again. 

He  had  to  wait  nearly  five  minutes  before  the  fellow  was 
able  to  speak,  and  then  he  said: 

“I’ve  got  enough.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  turning  away,  taking  his  coat  from 
Fred  and  putting  it  on. 

The  other  fellows  hadn’t  uttered  a  word,  but  they  walked 
off  a  little  distance,  whilst  the  fellow  whom  Terry  had 
knocked  out  pulled  himself  together,  went  into  the  barroom 
and  asked  for  his  weapons. 

“Wait  a  while,”  said  the  landlord.  “Take  a  drink  and  sit 
down.  ” 

“I  want  my  gun,”  persisted  the  fellow. 

“WTait  a  while,”  said  the  landlord  again. 

“See  here,”  said  Terry,  “just  hand  over  that  money,  and 
then  let  him  have  his  guns  if  he  wants  them.” 

The  landlord  passed  the  money  over  to  Fred  and  Terry, 
who  stored  it  away  in  their  pockets. 

“Now  I’ve  no  objections  to  your  letting  him  have  his  guns,” 
Terry  remarked. 

The  landlord  passed  the  two  revolvers  and  the  bowie-knife 
over  to  the  bully,  who  took  them  and  went  outside  to  join 
his  companions. 

“You  want  to  look  out  for  that  fellow  and  the  others,  too,” 
said  the  landlord  warnlngly,  “for  they  will  soon  begin  shoot¬ 
ing.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “we  are  pretty  good  at  that  sort 
of  thing  ourselves.  Come  ahead,  Fred.”  and  they  went  out 
into  the  open  in  front  of  the  tavern  about  a  hundred  yards 
away,  where  they  stopped  and  waited  to  see  what  the  others 
would  do. 

The  landlord,  fearing  trouble,  ran  to  where  the  six  men 
were  standing. 

“See  here,  men,”  said  he,  “don’t  go  to  shooting.  That  boy 
won  your  money  fairly,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  they  are 
both  dead  shots.” 

“Well,  we  are  dead  shots,  too,  but  we  don’t  want  to  do  any 
shooting,”  replied  one  of  the  men. 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,  then,”  and  the  landlord  started 
back  to  return  to  his  bar.  One  of  them  called  to  him,  and 
he  stopped. 

“Say,”  said  the  fellow,  “we  are  cleaned  out  entirely,  and 
haven’t  any  money.  Will  you  let  us  have  drinks?” 

“Look  here,  boys;  let  me  give  you  a  little  bit  of  advice. 
It’s  natural  for  you  to  feel  sore  over  losing  your  money,  and 
if  you  take  just  a  few  drinks  more,  you’ll  lose  your  heads 
and  want  to  fight  about  it.  My  advice  to  you  is,  not  to 
touch  another  drop,  but  go  right  back  home,  put  It  down  to  a 
streak  of  bad  luck  and  let  It  go  at  that” 

I  don  t  want  to  let  It  go  at  that.  I’ve  lost  my  money, 
and  I  want  a  chance  to  get  It  back,”  said  one  of  the  others. 


“there  is  more  in  the  man  than  in  the  gun." 

When  the  landlord  heard  one  of  the  men  say  he  wanted 
a  chance  to  get  his  money  back,  he  turned  to  him  and  asked: 

“\\hftt  sort  of  a  chance  do  you  want?  If  you  nre  plnylns 
a  game  of  cards,  the  loser  has  the  right  to*  demand  satH 
faction  by  trying  to  win  it  back,  and  n  gentleman  never  re 
fuses  to  give  him  a  chance  to  do  so.  Now.  you  lost  on  a  fist 
fight.  Do  you  want  to  play  that  sort  of  a  game?  You  h*T« 
no  right  to  demand  any  other.” 

“No."  was  the  reply.  “That  fellow  is  a  nrizo  ilel 


no 


No,  he  isn’t.  They  own  a  splendid  ranch  aboi 
miles  west  of  here.  I*ve  known  them  for  nearly  two  years 
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1,1  ’  neither  one  of  Thom  over  had  anything  to  do  with  a 
pri:  e  light  in  their  lives." 

“  W  t  il.  aiv  we  to  lose  our  money  with  no  chance  to  get  it 
back  ? " 

ou  cau  get  ! t  back  by  continuing  the  game  in  which  you 
lose  it,"  returned  the  landlord.  "What  would  you  have  done 
had  you  won'.'  Wouldn’t  you  have  put  the  money  iu  your 
pockets  and  laughed  at  the  boys?” 

That  was  a  question  that  went  right  home,  and  instead  of 
answering  it.  one  of  them  suggested  to  the  landlord  that 
lu  attend  to  his  business  and  leave  them  to  look  after  their 

own. 

“All  right."  said  the  tavern-keeper,  “I’ve  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  it.  but  you  want  to  look  sharp  and  deal  square  with 
those  boys,  or  you  will  get  the  worst  of  It,”  and  with  that  he 
returned  :o  the  house,  and  a  couple  of  minutes  later  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  Fred  and  Terry  come  in  after  their  Remingtons, 
which  they  took  possession  of  and  returned  to  the  piazza, 
where  they  resumed  their  seats  on  the  bench. 

He  followed  them  out,  spoke  to  them  iu  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
saying: 

"Those  fellows  feel  very  sore,  and  you  want  to  be  on  your 
guard.  ” 

"That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “If  they  want  trouble  they 
can  get  it,  but  we  don’t  intend  to  start  it.  The  money  we 
won  from  them  goes  to  Jim  Coulter,  upstairs,  to  pay  his 
doctor's  bill  and  his  board  here,  and  we  are  going  to  turn 
part  of  it  over  to  you  and  the  balance  to  Nick  Taylor  to  take 
care  of  for  him.” 

“Is  that  so?”  the  landlord  asked,  very  much  surprised  at 
their  generosity. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “we  don’t  need  the  money,  and  I  guess 
Coulter  does.  He  was  shot  by  one  of  tlieir  friends,  and  it’s 
nothing  but  right  that  they  should  pay  for  it.  At  the  same 
time  if  they  hadn’t  been  so  fresh,  we  might  have  returned 
the  money  to  them.  You’ve  seen  enough  of  us  to  know  that 
we  are  neither  gamblers  or  bums,  and  we  make  no  trouble 
for  anybody  until  they  first  start  in  to  make  it  for  us.” 

“Yes,  that’s  just  what  I  told  them.”  And  as  there  was 
nobody  inside,  the  landlord  sat  down  on  the  bench  alongside 
of  them. 

The  other  fellows  finally  went  to  their  horses,  unhitched 
them  from  the  posts,  mounted  and  rode  away  without  say¬ 
ing  a  word  to  the  landlord  or  any  one  else. 

“They  are  pretty  badly  broken  up,”  remarked  the  land¬ 
lord. 

“Yes,  I  guess  they  are,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  they 
came  back  with  more  of  their  friends  to  clean  us  out.” 

“Neither  would  I,”  assented  the  tavern-keeper.  “They  are 
a  pretty  tough  crowd,  and  I’d  like  nothing  better  than  to  see 
them  driven  out  of  the  county.  I  can’t  imagine  where  they 
get  their  money.  They’ve  always  had  their  pockets  full  and 
spent  it  freely  when  they  came  here;  but  there  s  shooting 
going  on  every  time  a  crowd  of  them  get  together,  and  if 
they  run  up  against  a  stranger  they  treat,  him  roughly.  Sev¬ 
eral  have  been  robbed  of  late,  and  two  have  been  found  killed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  within  the  last  month.  The 
sheriff  came  down,  visited  the  spot  where  they  were  found, 
but  couldn’t  get  any  information  upon  which  he  could  act 
officially.” 

The  desperadoes  had  been  gone  a  couple  of  hours  when  the 
landlord’s  wife  notified  the  boys  that  dinner  was  ready,  and 
they  went  in  and  enjoyed  a  splendid  meal,  for  which  they 
complimented  the  mother  and  her  two  daughters. 

On  going  back  into  the  barroom  they  found  four  other 
men  who  had  arrived,  leaning  against  the  bar,  drinking  and 
talking  quietly  with  the  landlord. 

They  went  out  on  the  piazza  and  sat  down  on  the  bench 
again.  In  a  little  while  one  of  the  newcomers  appeared,  and 
remarked : 

“I  hear  you  had  a  little  scrimmage  here  this  morning.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “we  had  a  little  fun,  but  it  didn’t  amount 
to  ranch.” 

“  Wish  I  could  have  seen  it.  I  know  those  fellows.  They 
are  all  right,  but  apt  to  be  a  little  lively  when  they  drink 
too  much.” 

“Glad  to  hear  they  are  all  right,”  returned  Terry.  “I 
wouldn’t  have  thought  so  from  the  way  they  behaved.  I 
nrwer  could  understand  how  a  man  could  be  all  right  when 
d<  litK*rate]y  Insults  strangers  without  provocation.” 

“Maybe  you  are  not  used  to  our  rough  ways  out  here.” 

-  y,..,  i  lim.  I’m  a  ranchman  myself,  with  thousands  of 
cattle  on  It,  a  couple  of  hours’  ride  from  hero;  and  I  know 
a  fool  when  I  see  one,  and  can  detect  a  gentleman  for 


as  my  eyesight  will  reach.  There  is  a  man  lying  upstairs 
here  now,  iu  the  hands  of  a  doctor,  suffering  from  a  wound 
given  by  one  of  those  fellows  without  any  provocation  what¬ 
ever.  ” 

“Yes,  I  know  the  fellow  who  shot  him.  Hank  Low  is  a 
pretty  rough  chap,  but  lie  was  drinking  rather  hard  that 
day.  ” 

“Well,  what  of  that?  Isn’t  a  drunken  man  responsible  for 
what  he  does?”  Terry  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  he  is  or  not.  I  know  that  when  a 
man  is  blind  drunk  he  doesn’t  know  what  he  Is  doing.” 

“He’s  responsible  for  getting  drunk,  isn’t  he?  Can  a  man 
throw  off  his  responsibility  by  filling  himself  full  of  whisky? 
The  law  of  every  state  iu  this  country  says  that  drunkenness 
is  no  excuse.” 

Just  then  the  other  three  came  out  to  listen  to  the  conver¬ 
sation. 

“Haven’t  you  ever  been  drunk?”  the  first  speaker  asked. 

“No,”  said  Terry,  “I  never  drink  anything  that  can  make 
me  drunk.” 

“Then  you  haven’t  had  much  fun,”  said  the  other  fellow 
with  a  chuckle. 

“Don’t  you  fool  yourself  about  that.  I  had  a  good  deal 
more  fuu  than  that  other  fellow  did  this  morning,  and  be¬ 
ing  sober  I  was  able  to  appreciate  it.  I  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  get  drunk,  nor  to  let  a  drunken  man  take  liberties  with 
me.” 

“Don’t  you  ever  drink  anything,  either?”  the  other  asked, 
turning  to  Fred. 

“No,  nothing  that  can  make  a  man  drunk.  I  think  it  a 
very  foolish  thing  for  a  man  to  do.” 

“Well,  there’s  lots  of  fools  in  this  world,  I  can  tell  you,” 
and  the  four  men  joined  in  a  laugh  at  what  they  thought 
was  a  funny  remark. 

“I  agree  with  you  there,”  returned  Fred,  “and  I’ll  go  a 
little  farther  and  say  that  man  is  the  only  member  of  the 
animal  kingdom  that  is  a  fool.  Did  you  ever  think  of  that?” 

“No.  Say  that  again,  will  you?” 

“All  right.  I  said  that  man  was  the  only  animal  in  the 
world  that  is  a  fool.  He’s  the  highest  type  of  the  animal 
Kingdom,  you  know.  He’s  an  animal  as  much  as  a  horse  or 
cow  is,  but  he’s  the  highest  type  and  is  supposed  to  be  intel¬ 
ligent;  yet  he’s  the  only  animal  that  produces  fools.” 

“Say,  hanged  if  I  don’t  believe  you  are  right,”  said  one 
of  the  four. 

“Well,  If  you  think  about  it  a  little  you’ll  soon  know  it  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  believing  it.  All  other  animals  follow  in¬ 
stinct.  just  the  same  now  as  they  did  thousands  of  years  ago, 
but  man  follows  his  judgment,  and  is  continually  making 
blunders  and  doing  foolish  things.” 

The  newcomers  soon  became  deeply  interested  in  Fred’s 
talk,  and  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the  piazza  to  listen  to  him; 
and  as  they  sat  there  a  small  bird  perched  on  top  of  one  of 
the  hitching  posts  about  fifty  yards  away  from  where  they 
were  sitting. 

“What,  kind  of  a  bird  is  that,  landlord?”  Terry  asked. 
“Don’t  think  I  ever  saw  one  like  it  before.” 

“I  don’t  believe  I  know  what  it  Is  myself,”  said  the  land¬ 
lord.  “at  least,  not  at  this  distance.” 

“Then  I’ll  get  him  for  you,”  and  with  that  he  drew  his  re¬ 
volver,  aimed  at  the  bird  and  fired,  and  the  little  feathered 
victim  of  his  marksmanship  fell  to  the  ground. 

Exclamations  of  surprise  burst  from  the  four  men,  whilst 
the  landlord  went  out  to  the  hitching  post,  picked  up  tlie 
bird,  and  brought  it  back  with  him.  Its  head  was  gone,  as 
though  it  had  been  chopped  off  by  a  hatchet. 

“Say,  Is  that  the  way  you  shoot?”  one  of  the  four  men 
asked. 

“Every  time,”  said  Terry.  “I  never  throw  away  a  bullet. 
Revolvers  and  rifles  are  made  to  send  bullets  just  where  they 
are  aimed.  If  you  aim  right,  they’ll  go  right  to  the  spot 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  and  one  over.” 

“Well,  I’ve  been  shooting  ever  since  I  was  knee  high,  and 
I  can’t  shoot  like  that” 

“Well,  it  isn’t  the  fault  of  your  gun,”  returned  Terry. 

“No,  I  reckon  it  ain’t,  but  I’d  like  to  see  you  do  that  again 
before  I  can  make  up  my  mind  that  it  wasn’t  an  accident.” 

“Why,  can’t  you  do  It?”  Terry  asked. 

“No,  and  I  don’t  believe  you  can  again.” 

“Well,  If  you’ve  got  a  ten-cent  piece,  go  out  there,  slick  it 
to  the  post,  and  I’ll  drive  it  In  for  you.” 

The  follow  felt  Inside  his  pocket  for  a  dime,  found  one, 
went  out  to  the  poet,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  point  of  his  knife, 
managed  to  attach  It  so  as  to  make  it  a  pretty  plain  target. 
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Then  1m*  stepped  aside  and  waited  for  Terry  to  lire  at  it. 
Terry  did  so,  and  tile  dime  disappeared  from  sight,  the  bullet 
taking  it  Into  the  post  a  couple  of  inches. 

The  entire  party  examined  the  bullet  hole,  and  as  they 
were  doing  so,  Fred  make  the  remark: 

“I’m  surprised  at  you  fellows  if  you  look  upon  that  as  any¬ 
thing  wonderful.” 

“Maybe  it  isn’t  wonderful,  but  we  never  saw  anything  like 
It  out  tjiis  way  before.  Can  you  shoot  that  way,  too?” 

“Yes.  Stick  your  pocket  knife  up  there  with  the  edge 
standing  outward,  and  I’ll  split  a  bullet  on  it,  each  h^ilf  en- 
torlng  the  post  on  either  side  of  if.” 

“Well,  I  want  to  see  that  done,”  said  the  fellow,  fixing  his 
knife  on  the  post,  after  which  they  returned  to  the  piazza  to 
see  him  make  the  shot.  After  he  fired  they  returned  to  the 
post,  and  found  a  hole  on  either  side  of  the  knife  blade  where 
the  two  halves  of  the  bullet  had  entered. 

“It  beats  any  shooting  I  ever  saw,”  remarked  one  of  the 
men.  “If  I  could  shoot  like  that  1  wouldn’t  be  afraid  of 
any  man  In  the  West.” 

“It’s  a  very  easy  thing  to  learn,”  said  Fred.  “There  is 
scarcely  anything  impossible  for  a  man  to  do  if  he  tries  hard 
to  learn  how.  A  bullet  will  go  just  where  you  send  it.  It’s 
carelessness  In  aiming  that  causes  a  man  to  miss  his  target, 
and  it’s  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  a  man  can  make  to  shoot 
at  another  and  miss  him,  for  then  the  other  follow  has  a 
v  chance  at  him,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  he  kills  him,  the 
law  justifies  him,  because  he's  been  shot  at  first.  My  friend 
Olcott  and  myself  were  down  in  Cuba  where  people  were 
shooting  pretty  wildly  a  year  ago,  and  I’ve  seen  fifty  Cubans 
or  Spaniards  fire  at  a  man  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
away,  and  not  one  of  ihem  touched  him.  I  can  throw  stones 
with  greater  accuracy  than  they  can  shoot.  It’s  altogether 
In  the  man  and  not  in  the  gun.” 

“Say,  fellows,  lot’s  have  a  drink  on  this,”  suggested  one 
of  the  others,  and  they  returned  to  the  house,  where  the  four 
had  drinks.  Fred  and  Terry,  qf  course,  taking  nothing;  but 
they  laughed  and  chatted  with  them,  determined  to  make 
friends  of  them  if  possible. 

A  little  later  the  two  boys  went  into  the  sitting-room  to 
talk  with  the  landlord’s  daughters,  who,  of  course,  were  very 
glad  to  hove  them  with  them.  They  spent  an  hour  or  so 
there  in  pleasant  conversation,  during  which  time  some  four 
or  five  men  rode  up  and  had  drinks  in  the  barroom. 

One  of  the  girls  remarked  that  they  all  belonged  to  the 
gang  of  men  who  had  been  making  so  much  trouble  there 
during  the  last  two  or  three  months. 

“Then  we  won’t  have  anything  to  do  with  them,”  said 
Fred;  “at  the  same  time  we  don’t  wish  to  keep  you  girls 
from  helping  your  mother  in  her  house  work.  You’ll  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  get  supper  for  a  lot  of  them  to-night,  and  If 
you  haven’t  any  objection,  we’ll  put  on  aprons,  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  help  you.” 

Tlio  girls,  laughed  heartily  at  tli.-*  idea,  and  the  elder  one 
remarked  that  there  wasn’t  much  work  to  do,  and  that  their 
mother  was  willing  to  let  them  enjoy  themselves  for  a  little 
while. 

“Oli!  look  here  now,  girls,”  said  Fred,  “that  won’t  do.  No 
matter  how  indulgent  a  mother  may  be,  her  children  should 
lighten  her  burden  as  much  as  possible.  We  have  nothing 
to  do,  just  waiting  here  for  Nick  and  Joe  to  return,  so  we 
would  like  it  a  great  deal  better  if  you  will  let  us  help  you 
with  your  work.  Now  one  of  you  run  In  and  tell  your  mother 
about  it,  and  get  a  couple  of  aprons  for  us.” 

The  younger  sister  ran  out  into  the  kitchen  to  see  her 
mother.  The  old  lady  was  very  practical  and  level-headed. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “let  ’em  come  und  draw  some  water,  and 
bring  in  more  wood.” 

“Oh.  mother!  I  won’t  tell  them  that.” 

“Well.  I  will,”  and  with  that  she  went  to  the  sitting-room 
with  her  sleeves  rolled  up  to  her  elbows,  and  told  Fred  and 
Terry  that  if  they  wanted  to  help  they  were  welcome  to  do 
so. 

“Good  for  you.  mother!”  laughed  Fred.  “It  gives  us  a 
chance  to  find  out  whether  or  not  these  girls  know  how  to 
cook.  Away  out  here  in  this  part  of  the  world  a  fellow 
wants  to  find  out  about  his  girl  before  he  pops  a  very  serious 
question  to  her.” 

“Oh.  my!”  exclaimed  both  the  girls,  “we  can  cook  just  as 
well  as  mother  can.” 

“So  they  can,”  assented  the  mother. 

“Oh!  of  course  you'd  say  that,”  laughed  Fred.  “You  want 
to  got  thorn  off  of  your  hands.  I’ll  bet  they  don’t  knoW  how 
to  fricassee  a  chicken.” 

The  mother  and  the  two  daughters  stared  at  him  with 


wide  open  eyes,  for  it  was  a  word  they  had  never  heard  be¬ 
fore  in  their  lives,  and  didn’t  know  the  meaning  of  it. 

"Is  that  u  new  way  of  cooking  a  chicken?”  the  elder  daugh¬ 


ter  asked. 

“Well,  it’s  one  way,”  answered  Fred.  “There  are  about  a 
hundred  ways,  you  know.” 

“Well,  I  know  how  tQ  roast,  boll,  stew,  broil  or  fry  a 
chicken,  but  I  never  heard  of  that  way  before.” 

“Well,  do  you  know  how  to  make  a  ragout?” 

“No.  Never  heard  of  that  dish  before.  What  is  it?” 

“Say,  mother.”  laughed  Fred,  turning  to  the  old  lady,  “sup¬ 
pose  you  hire  Terry  and  I  here  to  teach  these  girls  how  to 
cook  ? ” 

“All  right;  how  much  a  month  do  you  want?” 

“Ten  dollars  a  day  will  do.” 


“Voc  T’rp  nr*  doilht  it  would  do  for 
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for  us.”  -  J|  1 

“Why,  bless  your  soul!  There  are  cooks  in  New  Y'ork  City 

who  are  paid  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.” 

“That  may  be,  but  there  are  none  of  them  getting  such 
wages  as  that  out  here,  and,  besides,  the  people  who  come 
here  to  eat  are  satisfied  with  our  cooking.” 

“Oh!  they’ll  just  eat  anything  to  get  a  look  at  these  girls 
here.  I  think  I  could  drink  vinegar  and  call  it  honey  if  one 
of  them  were  sitting  on  my  knee.” 

“Say,  mother,  he’s  making  fun  of  us,”  laughed  the  girls. 
“We’ll  make  ’em  bring  in  the  wood  and  draw  the  water  any¬ 
way,”  and  with  that  the  entire  party  left  the  sitting-room, 
made  their  way  through  the  dining-room  to  the  kitchen,  and 
there  they  had  a  jolly  time  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Of  course  the  girls  were  delighted  to  have  the  two  young 
men  with  them.  Suddenly  they  heard  a  couple  of  pistol  shots 
out  in  front  of  the  house. 

“There  they  go  again,”  said  the  younger  of  the  two  sisters. 
“Just  as  soon  as  they  get  a  few  drinks  they  go  to  shooting 
as  though  they  were  crazy  lunatics.” 

Several  more  shots  were  fired,  accompanied  by  shouts  and 
exclamations. 

“Well,  let  ’em  shoot,”  said  Terry.  “I’d  rather  be  with  these 
girls  seven  days  in  the  week  than  to  spend  seven  minutes 
with  such  fellows  as  those.” 

“So  would  I,”  put  in  Fred,  and  they  went  on  with  their 
work,  laughing  and  chatting  as  though  they  didn’t  care  two 
cents  if  every  fellow  out  in  front  was  killed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


IHE  SHERIFF  AT  RANCHMAN’S  REST. 

Just  before  supper  was  ready  the  landlord’s  wife  went  into 
the  barroom  to  see  her  husband,  and  when  she  came  back 
she  brought  the  news  that  the  man  with  whom  Terry  had 
fought  that  morning  was  back  there  again  with  several  of 
his  friends  and  inquiring  for  both  of  them. 

My  husband  told  me  to  tell  you  to  go  right  up  to  your 
room  just  as  soon  as  you  had  your  supper,  as  the  men  were 
there  looking  for  trouble.” 

How  many  are  in  there?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh!  there  are  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  at  least  half  drunk.  Two  of  them  are  slightly  wounded 
from  the  shooting  they  had  a  little  while  ago,  but  they  keep 
on  asking  for  you  two,  and  my  husband  told  them  you  had 
gone  out  somewhere.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “we  don’t  want  to  have  any  trouble 
with  them,  so  we’ll  keep  out  of  their  way;  but  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  up  to  our  room,  we’ll  stay  here  in  the  kitchen  and  help 
you  and  the  girls  with  your  work.  If  any  of  them  come  in 
here,  we’ll  soon  get  ’em  in  the  pot” 

For  fear  that  they  might  be  seen  by  the  others  Fred  and 
Terry  ate  their  supper  in  the  kitchen,  and  they  had  scarcely 
fiulshed  the  meal  wheu  they  were  told  that  Nick  and  Joe  had 
returned,  accompanied  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

“By  George!  that’s  good  news!”  said  Fred.  “Tell  them  to 
come  back  in  here,  please." 

The  landlord’s  wife  went  after  them,  and  a  few  minutes 

later  Nick  and  Joe,  accompanied  by  the  sheriff,  came  into  the 
kitchen. 

Nick  introduced  the  boys  to  the  sheriff. 

“Glad  to  see  you,”  said  the  sheriff,  as  they  shook  hands 
with  him.  “I’ve  heard  of  both  of  you  several  times  I 
haven’t  forgotten  the  splendid  fight  tlwt  Taylor  and  Kearn.t 
made  with  the  Apache  Indians  two  years  ago." 

Thank  you,  said  Fred.  “It  looks  as  though  there  Is 
something  worse  than  Apaches  on  hand  Just  now.” 

“Yes,  they  are  a  pretty  hard  lot  out  there,  and  they  are  tiU- 
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fast  with  whisky,  which  will  make  them  a  great  deal 
1  have  a  warrant  in  my  pocket  for  that  fellow  Low.” 
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Lood!  Good!"  said  Fred.  "I  don't  know  whether  lie’s 
with  those  fellows  or  not.  but  if  he  is,  we’ll  have 
and  let  me  say  to  you,  Mr.  Sheriff,  that  we  four  boys 
stand  ready  to  render  any  assistance  you  may  need.” 

“Thank  you.”  said  the  sheriff.  ‘‘I  don’t  know  that  we’ll 
need  any  assistance  to-night,  because  Low  isn’t  here,  and  no 
charges  have  been  made  against  those  out  there,  except  in 
a  vague  sort  of  wav.” 


“Well,  if  either  Terry  or  I  should  go  out  there  they’d  at¬ 
tack  us  at  once.  That’s  why  we’ve  stayed  back  here  in  the 
kitchen  waiting  for  the  return  of  Nick  and  Joe.” 

“Oh!  I  don't  think  they  would  make  any  trouble  while  I 
am  here.”  said  the  sheriff. 

“All  right,  then,”  said  Fred,  “when  you  three  have  had 
your  supper,  we’ll  go  out  there.” 

“Now,  what’s  the  use  of  that?”  said  the  landlord’s  wife. 
“Why  can’t  you  be  satisfied  with  going  in  the  sitting-room 
and  staying  there?” 


“Madam,”  said  the  sheriff,  “that  sort  of  thing  wouldn’t  do. 
These  four  young  men  have  as  much  right  to  come  and  go 
as  those  fellows  have,  and  I  am  here  to  see  that  they  are  not 
interfered  with.” 

“Why,  bless  your  life,  Mr.  Sheriff,”  she  replied,  “If  they 
were  interfered  with  they’d  kill  half  those  fellows  before  you 
could  count  ten,  and  I  don’t  want  to  have  any  such  thing 
happen  here.” 

“I  don’t  think  anything  of  the  kind  will  happen,  madam, 
so  if  you  will  give  us  our  supper  in  the  dining-room,  we’ll 
sit  down  to  it,  for  I’m  pretty  hungry  myself.” 

“So  am  I,”  said  .Toe  and  Nick. 

The  supper  was  taken  into  the  dining-room  and  Fred  and 
Terry  sat  down  with  the  others  to  talk  with  them  while 
they  were  eating.  They  had  been  there  but  a  few  minutes 
when  the  landlord  came  in  and  said  the  men  out  in  the  bar¬ 
room  wanted  supper,  about  ten  of  them. 

“Tell  them  to  wait,  then,”  said  his  wife,  who  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  arrange  the  supper  for  them.  She  had  not  half 
finished  the  task  when  four  or  five  of  the  men  came  in  and 
sat  down  at  the  table,  glaring  at  the  sheriff  and  his  four 


friends.  ’ 

“Say,”  sang  out  one  of  them  to  the  girls,  “what  are  you 
keeping  us  waiting  for  while  others  are  eating?” 

“We  didn’t  know  that  anybody  else  wanted  any  supper,” 
replied  the  elder  of  the  two  sisters,  “until  just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago  when  father  came  in  and  told  us  to  fix  places  for 
several  more.” 

“Say.  that  don’t  go!”  blurted  out  the  fellow.  “You  think 
we  ain’t  good  enough  to  eat  with  the  sheriff  and  those 


boys.  ” 

She  made  no  reply  to  him,  but  hurried  with  her  work 
whilst  he  continued  making  some  very  insulting  comments. 

Suddenly  her  mother  went  up  to  him  and  said  very  firmly: 

“Keep  yoiu*  mouth  shut  now,  or  you  won’t  get  any  sup¬ 
per.  You  can  behave  like  a  brute  out  in  the  barroom,  but. 
you  can’t  in  here.” 

Instead  of  obeying  her  the  fellow  made  the  air  sulphurous 
with  his  profanity,  and  the  two  girls  fled  from  the  dining¬ 


room. 

It  was  more  than  Fred  could  stand.  He  whipped  out  his 
revolver  and  aiming  at  the  fellow  called  out,  to  him: 

“Stop  right  there,  you  brute,  or  you’ll  hand  in  your  chips 
where  vou  sit.” 

The  follow  saw  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver  staring  him  in 
the  face  from  across  the  table,  and  knew  what  he  was  up 
against.  He  straightened  up  and  said: 

“All  right,  pard.” 

“Well,  let  it  be  all  right,”  returned  Fred.  “I  don’t  mind 
your  talk  myself,  bat  you’ve  got  to  behave  in  the  presence  of 

the  ladies  or  get  off  the  earth.” 

rI  ];c  fellow  proceeded  to  eat  his  supper,  whilst  Fred  held 
hb  revolver  ready  for  Instant  use,  for  he  suspected  that  if 
h»-  returned  It  to  its.  place,  either  he  or  some  of  his  friends 
would  get  the  drop  on  him. 

The  landlord’s  wife  seeing  the  situation,  became  somewhat 
demoralized.  She  put  down  some  of  the  dishes  she  held  in 
ho:*  hand,  aDd  called  out: 

- j'lea.v  don’t  do  any  shooting  in  here!” 

“  \'o  danger  whatever,”  said  Fred.  “That  fellow  has  got 
,  <  .V  '.v  l:  to  eat  his  supper  quietly.” 

And  ho  was  right. 

rj . '  .  rjff  remained  at  the  table  until  the  others  had  fin¬ 
ked  and  left  the  room. 


“Young  man,”  said  he,  turning  to  Fred,  “you  managed  him 
well.  ” 

“Yes.”  was  the  reply,  “the  harmonizing  influence  of  a  re¬ 
volver  is  sometimes  wonderful.” 

“lros,  but  I  fear  if  you  go  outside  there,  you  may  have  to 
face  some  revolvers  yourself.” 

“I  wouldn’t  be  surprised,  but  if  you  are  through  with  your 
supper  we’ll  go  out  there  and  see  about  it.” 

“Well,  come  ahead,”  said  the  sheriff,  “we  can’t  afford  to 
let  those  fellows  run  the  whole  ranch.” 

With  that  the  five  arose  and  left  the  dining-room.  On  en¬ 
tering  the  barroom  the  dozen  men  in  there  turned  and  stared 
at  them. 

“Got  any  good  cigars,  landlord?”  the  sheriff  asked. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  setting  a  box  out  on  the  counter. 

The  sheriff  took  one,  so  did  .Toe  and  Nick. 

“Gentlemen,”  called  out  the  sheriff,  “will  you  have  a 
smoke?” 

“Yes,  I  believe  I  will,”  said  one  of  them,  stepping  forward 
and  taking  a  cigar  from  the  box.  and  the  next  moment  the 
entire  crowd  followed  his  example. 

Neither  Fred  nor  Terry  smoked,  but  they  remained  close 
to  the  sheriff,  each  with  his  hands  on  his  revolver  in  his 
pocket,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  their  eyes  on  the  other  fel¬ 
lows. 

Finally  the  sheriff  began  mingling  with  the  crowd,  but  the 
four  boys  kept  together  in  a  bunch  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
bar. 

By  and  by  two  more  men  arrived,  and  as  they  entered  the 
room  several  of  the  man  caned  out: 

“Hello,  Hank!” 

“Hello,  boys,”  one  of  the  newcomers  responded. 

On  hearing  the  name  the  sheriff  turned  quickly  and  eyed 
the  man  from  head  to  feet. 

“Who  is  he?”  he  asked  of  one  standing  at  his  elbow. 

“That’s  Hank  Low,”  and  the  next  moment  Low  came  up 
to  make  his  way  to  the  bar  for  a  drink,  and  the  man  who 
had  given  his  name  to  the  sheriff  caught  him  by  the  arm  and 
introduced  him,  saying: 

“This  is  the  sheriff,  Hank.  You  want  to  keep  on  the  good 
side  of  him.” 

“Sheriff,  eh?  Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Sheriff,”  and  Low 
shook  hands  with  him. 

“Glad  to  meet  you,”  returned  the  officer.  “I  came  down 
here  from  Hillsdale  to-night  looking  for  you.  The  judge  up 
there  wants  to  see  you.” 

“He  does,  eh?  Why  didn’t  he  come  down  with  you  to  see 
me?” 

“He  doesn’t  travel  about  much.  He  gave  me  a  warrant 
for  you.  and  requested  me  to  fetch  you  up  there  to  him,” 
and  with  that  he  produced  the  warrant  and  told  Low  that 
ho  was  his  prisoner,  charged  with  shooting  James  Coulter. 

“I  reckon  you  will  have  to  take  me  up  there  dead,  sheriff.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  like  to  do  that,”  returned  the  officer,  very 
coolly.  “I’d  rather  have  you  go  along  with  me  alive  and  in  a 
quiet,  decent  sort  of  way.” 

“I’m  a  decent  soft  of  man,”  said  Low,  “but  I  don’t  go  with 
no  sheriff  as  a  prisoner.  Not  while  I’m  alive,”  and  Avith  that 
he  reached  for  his  reAmlver. 

The  sheriff  was  expecting  it  and  was  too  quick  for  him.  He 
drew  his  revolver,  pressed  the  muzzle  of  it  against  his  breast, 
and  remarked: 

“I  leave  it  with  you  whether  you  go  dead  or  alive.” 

The  next  moment  the  sheriff’s  feet  were  swept  from  under 
him  and  he  fell  heavily  to  the  floor.  His  revolver  went  off, 
and  wounded  one  of  Low’s  friends,  who  had  crowded  around 
him.  The  others  scattered  about  the  room,  each  man  Avith 
his  gun  in  his  hand,  whilst  Loav  made  a  break  for  the  door 
and  passed  out  of  sight. 

The  sheriff  sprang  to  his  feet  and  dashed  after  him,  hut 
before  he  reached  the  door  another  fired  at  him,  and  lie  fell 
out  on  the  piazza. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  fired  at  his  assailant,  breaking  his 
right  arm,  and  his  revolver  fell  to  the  floor.  Then  a  general 
fusillade  followed.  Nick,  Terry  and  Joe  joined  in,  but  in 
less  than  thirty  seconds  the  other  fellows  were  all  out  of 
doors  except  two,  Avho  had  fallen. 

“Come  outside,  boys!”  called  Fred.  “They  began  it,  now 
we’ll  have  it  out  to  a  finish!” 

He  dashed  out  on  the  piazza,  followed  by  the  other  three, 
and  the  bullets  flew  for  a  few  seconds  as  thick  as  hail.  Then 
the  other  fellows  retreated  out  of  range. 

“Any  of  you  hurt,  boys?”  Fred  asked,  turning  to  Nick, 
Terry  and  Joe. 

“No,”  came  from  each  ono  of  them. 
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“ Landlord,  look  after  the  sheriff  here,  please,”  said  Fred, 
“while  wo  take  care  of  the  others  fellows.” 

There  were  two  wounded  men  Inside  the  house,  whilst  three 
others  wore  down  on  the  ground  just  beyond  the  steps  of  the 
Idas':  '*.  Th  •  landlord  went  to  the  sheriff  and  asked: 

“When*  are  you  hit,  sheriff?” 

“I’m  hit  pretty  hard,”  was  the  reply.  “Got  It  In  my  right 
breast.  You’d  better  send  for  the  doctor.” 

‘Well,  I’ll  take  you  upstairs  to  a  room,”  and  the  landlord, 
belli. •:  a  strong.  burly  fellow',  took  him  up  in  his  arms  and 
bore  him  upstairs  to  a  room  where  he  laid  him  on  the  bed, 
and  '-ailed  his  wife  to  look  after  him. 

Then  he  came  down  again  and  sent  a  man  after  the  doctor. 

Just  then  one  of  the  wounded  men  in  the  barroom  attempted 
to  leave. 


I  lows,  but  I  don’t  think  they  are  the  m^n  to  taekle  that  gang. 
They  are  a  crowd  of  desperadoes,  and  should  either  be  rap- 
tured  or  driven  out  of  the  county.  If  you  will  agree  to  act 
for  me,  I’ll  appoint  you  my  head  deputy  to  act  as  sheriff  un¬ 
til  I’m  able  to  resume  my  duties  myself,  and  will  give  you 
authority  to  call  upon  all  law-abiding  citizens  to  assist  you 
In  the  work.” 

“I’ll  do  it,  Mr.  Sheriff.”  said  Fred  very  promptly. 

“All  right,  then.”  and  the  sheriff  requested  the  doctor  to 
get  pen,  ink  and  paper  to  write  out  the  appointment  for  Fred 
as  sheriff,  at  his  dictation. 

The  landlord  procured  writing  material  and  the  doctor 
wrote  it  out  as  dictated  and  the  sheriff  signed  it.  whilst  the 
landlord  and  physician  signed  their  names  to  it  as  witnesses. 


“Stay  where  you  are,”  said  Terry. 

It  was  the  man  who  had  shot  the  sheriff,  and  whose  right 
arm  was  broken.  The  man  attempted  to  push  his  way  out 
when  Terry  gave  him  a  whack  over  the  head  with  liis  revol¬ 
ver  that  stretched  him  on  the  floor.  Then  he  took  possession 
of  the  weapon  and  thrust  it  into  his  own  pocket. 

“Joe.”  said  he,  “get  that  other  fellow’s  gun  over  there.” 

Joe  went  over  to  where  the  other  man  was  lying  on  the 
floor  groaning  and  took  possession  of  his  revolver. 

In  the  meantime  one  of  the  men  sitting  on  the  ground  out¬ 
side  fired  at  Fred,  who  was  on  the  piazza,  and  the  bullet 
whistled  within  an  inch  of  his  head.  Before  Fred  could  re¬ 
turn  the  shot.  Nick  Taylor  had  bowled  the  fellow  over  by  a 
well-directed  shot  from  his  revolver.  Then  he  stepped  out 
and  secured  the  weapons  of  all  three. 

“Well,  we’ve  got  five  of  them,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  coming 
out  and  joining  him  and  Nick  on  the  piazza. 

“Yes.  but  there’s  some  eight  or  ten  more  of  them  left. 
Stop  back  inside  and  get  the  Remingtons.  If  any  of  them 
come  back  to  get  their  horses  from  the  hitching  post,  shoot 
them  down  if  they  don’t  surrender.” 

Terry  brought  out  the  Remingtons  and  the  four  boys  stood 
guard  out  on  the  piazza,  where  the  shadow  of  the  house  pro¬ 
tected  them  from  observation,  whilst  the  clear  starlight 
enabled  them  to  see  quite  a  distance  over  the  open  space  in 
front  of  the  tavern. 

"Keep  back  in  the  shadow  of  the  house,”  warned  Fred, 
“or  you  might  catch  a  bullet.” 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  doctor  arrived,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  hired  man. 

“Doctor.”  said  Fred,  “here’s  a  little  work  for  you  to-night.” 

“How  many?”  the  doctor  asked. 

“Well,  there’s  two  inside,  three  out  there  on  the  ground, 
whilst  tlie  sheriff  is  upstairs  pretty  badly  wounded.  Please 
attend  to  him  first.” 

“Why,  you’ve  been  doing  some  pretty  lively  work.”  re¬ 
marked  the  doctor  as  he  followed  the  landlord  up  to  the 
sheriff’s  room. 

Fred  made  no  reply,  but  was  content  to  remain  on  guard 
to  catch  any  of  the  other  fellows  should  they  attempt  to  got 
possessiou  of  their  horses. 

“Say,”  called  out  one  of  the  men  nearly  a  hundred  yards 
away,  “haven’t  you  fellows  got  enough  of  this?” 

“No,”  returned  Fred,  “come  back  and  let’s  have  It  out.” 

“You  coine  out  here,”  returned  the  voice. 

“Thank  you,  I  prefer  to  stay  where  I  am.  We’ve  got  the 
advantage  of  you  and  intend  to  keep  it.  You’ve  shot  the 
sheriff,  and  we  are  going  to  hold  on  to  your  horses  to  find 
out  who  you  fellows  are.” 

"Going  to  keep  our  horses,  are  you?” 

“Yes.  but  you  can  have  them  if  you  enu  get  them.” 

A  few  minutes  later  the  men  made  a  rush  for  their  horses, 
and  tlm  four  hoys  opened  fire  on  them,  under  the  protecting 
shadow  of  the  house,  and  for  about  thirty  seconds  the  re¬ 
volvers  popped  at  a  lively  rate. 

The  men  retreated,  several  of  them  being  hit,  and  that  was 
the  last  that  was  seen  of  them  that  night;  but  still  neither 
Fred  nor  the  boys  relaxed  their  vigilance  In  the  least. 

A  little  later  the  landlord  came  down  and  said  that  the 
sheriff  wanted  to  see  Fearnot,  and  Fred  went  upstairs  with 
him.  where  he  found  that  the  doctor  had  dressed  his  wound 
without  having  been  able  to  find  the  bullet. 

Fearnot,  the  doctor  says  I  am  pretty  hard  hit,  and  If  I 
pull  through  at  nil  it  will  be  many  weeks  before  I  can  get 
out.  ” 

“Sorry  to  bear  that.,  sheriff,”  said  Fred.  “We’ve  got  five 
of  those  fellows  downstairs,  though,  but  I  think  two  of  them 
are  finished.” 


“That’s  good  w 
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the  sheriff.  “I’m  sorry  my  dopu- 

two,  nml  they  are  pretty  good  fel* 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRED  FEARNOT  BECOMES  A  SHERIFF. 

When  Fred  returned  downstairs  he  found  Terry.  Nick  and 
Joe  still  on  the  piazza,  watchful  and  ready  for  any  emergency. 

“Roys.”  said  he,  “the  sheriff  is  pretty  badly  hurt,  and  he 
has  appointed  me  his  deputy  to  act  as  sheriff  until  he  can 
get  out  again,  with  authority  to  appoint  as  many  deputies 
as  I  may  need.” 

“Good!  Good!”  said  Terry,  “we  are  all  deputies  then,  eh?” 

“Yes,  all  four  of  you.” 

“Well,  look  here,”  said  Joe,  “I  don’t  know  whether  I  can 
act  as  a  deputy  or  not.” 

“That’s  all  right,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  “you  can’t  help 
yourself.  When  a  sheriff  calls  on  a  citizen  for  assistance, 
he’s  got  to  serve  whether  he  wants  'to  or  not.  That’s  the 
law,  vou  know,  and  you  can  lay  all  the  blame  on  me  if  you 
like.  ” 

“All  right,”  said  Joe,  “it’s  every  man’s  duty  to  help  enforce 
the  law.” 

“You’ve  got  it  right,  old  fellow.”  said  Fred.  “I  want  about 
a  dozen  more  men.  and  if  we  don’t  clean  out  that  gang  in¬ 
side  of  a  fortnight,  I’m  a  pretty  bad  hand  at  calculating.” 

Just  then  the  doctor  came  down  and  proceeded  to  look 
after  the  wounds  of  the  others.  Two  of  those  out  on  the 
ground  didn’t  need  any  help  from  him.  They  only  needed 
an  undertaker. 

“Sorry  you  lost  a  job.  there,  doctor,”  remarked  Nick  Taylor. 
“I  knocked  that  fellow  over  myseJf. ” 

“Well,  you  made  a  neat  job  of  it.”  returned  the  physician. 
“We’d  better  lay  him  out  on  the  piazza  there  in  proper  shape, 
for  he  will  be  cold  by  morning.” 

They  laid  out  the  two  dead  men  and  then  turned  to  the 
wounded  ones. 

The  man  with  the  broken  arm  was  the  first  one  looked 
a  f  ter. 

“You’ll  lose  that  arm,”  said  the  doctor,  after  he  had  ex¬ 
amined  it. 

“Why  can’t  you  mend  it  np?”  the  fellow  asked. 

“Because  it  is  cut  in  two  above  the  elbow  by  a  bullet.  Had 
i  it  been  broken  any  other  way,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
for  you  to  keep  it.” 

The  man  protested  against  an  amputation. 

“ What  difference  does  it  make  to  you?”  Terrv  asked.  “ You 
are  the  chap  who  shot  the  sheriff,  and  T  think  you’ll  be 
hanged  before  your  arm  could  get  well,  whether  its  amputated 
or  not.” 

“You  are  mistaken,”  said  the  man,  “I  didn’t  shoot  the 
sheriff.” 


u  ny.  four  of  us  saw  you  when  you  fired  at  him,"  put  in 
Joe  Griswold. 

The  other  two  men  were  pretty  badly  hurt,  one  danger¬ 
ously  so;  and  the  doctor  at  once  proceeded  to  attend  to  them 
with  the  assistance  of  the  landlord  and  bis  hired  man. 

In  the  meantime  the  four  boys  took  charge  of  the  horses 
belonging  to  the  desperadoes,  leading  them  around  to  the 
stable  lot  in  the  rear 'of  the  old  tavern.  There  they  removed 
the  saddles  and  bridles,  and  turned  the  horses  loose  in  the 
lot.  leaving  one  of  their  number  to  stand  guard  over  them, 
whilst  the  others  returned  to  the  house,  promising  to  relievo 
the  guard  every  two  hours. 

The  next  morning  the  landlord’s  wife  and  her  two 
tors  con  2:  ra  tu  la  ted  the  boys  on  having  escaped  unhurt 

“So  you  are  sheriff,  now.”  said  the  mother  to  Fred. 

”^es,  so  I  am,  and  these  others  are  my  deputies, 
want  to  be  very  careful  how  you  behave.” 

“Ob!  I  am  so  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  an  awful  lot  of 
trouble.”  she  remarked. 

1  dou  t  think  so,"  said  Fred.  “We  are  going  to  break 
'that  gang  and  lose  very  little  time  at  II” 
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"Well,  I  do  hop*'  that  none  of  you  will  he  hurt.  There  is 
Quite  a  crowd  of  them,  and  you  will  need  more  men  than 
you've  got.” 

"\es.  and  we'll  soon  have  them  here,  too.” 

i'ho  two  dead  men  were  buried  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  from  the  tavern,  after  which  the  boys  held  a  consul¬ 
tation  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

I' red  made  the  suggestion  to  Taylor  that  they  send  a  note 
back  to  their  two  ranches,  and  have  a  half  dozen  men  come 
from  each  place  with  their  Remingtons. 

“1  guess  that’s  the  best  thing  we  can  do,  Fred,"  said  Nick. 
"I  can  spare  five  men.” 

“All  right,  then;  I’ll  have  Wicklow  send  six  of  ours;  that 
will  be  eleven,  and  we  four  will  make  It  fifteen.  We  ought 
to  have  about  ten  more  in  all,  well  armed  and  mounted,  and 
then  sweep  down  the  river  after  those  fellows  who  got  away 
from  us  last  night.  We  must  catch  that  Hank  Low  if  we 
have  to  chase  him  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State." 

“Fred.”  suggested  Terry,  “you’d  better  have  your  appoint¬ 
ment  sent  up  to  Hillsdale  for  the  judge  to  confirm  it,  and 
have  him  send  down  eight  or  ten  more  men  to  join  us.” 

“That’s  a  good  idea.”  said  Fred.  “I’ll  go  up  and  see  the 
sheriff,  and  find  out  what  he  thinks  about  it.” 

When  he  saw  the  wounded  officer,  the  latter  said  it  was  not 
at  all  necessary,  but  at  +he  same  time  it  might  have  greater 
effect  on  those  who  didn’t  understand  the  law  in  such  matters. 

“But,”  added  the  sheriff,  “see  if  you  can  get  hold  of  tho 
names  of  those  fellows  who  were  here  last  night,  and  have 
the  judge  issue  warrants  for  their  arrest.” 

Fred  saw  the  point,  and  through  the  landlord,  his  hired 
man,  and  one  of  the  wounded  prisoners,  managed  to  get  hold 
of  the  name  of  every  man  who  was  at  the  tavern  the  night 
before. 

Fred  wrote  them  down  and  sent  them  to  Hillsdale  by  the 
hired  man,  who  carried  with  him  the  written  appointment 
signed  by  the  sheriff. 

In  the  meantime  Nick  Taylor  mounted  his  horse  to  return 
to  his  own  ranch  and  Fred  and  Terry’s,  after  the  cowboys. 

“Now.  boys.”  said  Fred  to  Terry  and  Joe,  “there  are  only 
three  of  us  here,  and  we’ve  got  to  hold  cur  own  against  all 
comers  until  Nick  returns.  We  must  keep  our  Remingtons 
handy  all  the  time.” 

"All  right,”  said  Terry,  “if  they  show  up  we’ll  have  some 
hot  work.” 

The  landlord  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  desperadoes 
would  not  show  up  that  day,  but  would  probably  consume 
the  time  in  getting  together  all  their  gang,  and  come  back 
in  the  evening  after  their  horses. 

“I  hope  you  are  right,”  said  Fred.  But  during  the  day 
several  ranchmen  having  heard  of  the  trouble  rode  over  to 
the  tavern  to  get  the  news.  They  were  astonished  at  what 
they  heard,  and  four  or  five  volunteered  their  services  to  help 
the  newly-appointed  sheriff  break  up  the  band  of  desperadoes. 

“That's  right,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred.  “I’d  be  glad  to  have 
you  send  out  to  some  of  your  neighbors  and  ask  them  to  come 
in  and  help  us.  If  we  can  get  together  men  enough  we  can 
catch  every  one  of  those  fellows  or  else  run  them  out  of  the 
State.  A  short,  sharp  campaign  against  them  is  the  best  way 
to  get  rid  of  them.” 

By  night  they  had  five  more  accessions,  all  of  them  ranch 
owners.  That  made  an  even  dozen,  every  man  of  them  armed 


with  a  Remington. 

Quite  late  in  the  afternoon  two  men  rode  up  in  front  of 
tire  tavern  and  one  of  them  called  the  landlord  out  and  handed 
him  a  note.  There  were  no  names  signed  to  it.  It  was 
merely  a  notice  that  if  their  horses  left  there  the  night  be¬ 
fore  were  not  turned  over  to  the  bearer  of  the  note,  he  would 
be  held  responsible  for  retaining  theih. 

“Oh!  this  won’t  do,”  said  the  landlord.  “There  are  no 
names  signed  to  this,  and  I  can’t  turn  another  man’s  prop¬ 
erty  over  without  an  order  from  (him. ” 

Fred  came  up  and  the  landlord  showed  him  the  note. 

“Why,  see  here,”  said  he,  “those  horses  are  not  in  your 
possession.  Thev  are  in  charge  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  the  other,  very  much  relieved,  “I  didn’t 


think  of  that.” 

“Well,  that’s  just  how  the 
and  then  turning  to  the  two 


matter  stands,”  remarked  Fred, 
men  who  had  brought  the  note, 


We  are  hired  men  on 


he  asked : 

“Ho  you  belong  to  that  gang?” 

“No,  we  don’t  belong  to  any  gang. 

MeCouncl’s  ranch.” 

“I  know  MeConnel,"  said  the  landlord.  “He’s  all  right” 
“Web.  do  you  know  whether  these  two  men  belong  on  his 
ranch  or  not?’’ 


The  landlord  shook  his  head  and  replied  that  lie  did  not 
know  where  they  belonged. 

“Well,  see  here.”  said  Fred,  turning  again  to  the  two  men, 
“I  am  acting  as  sheriff,  under  appointment  of  the  sheriff  him¬ 
self,  who  Is  wounded.  You  go  back  to  the  men  who  gave 
you  this  note,  and  tell  them  that  they  must  appy  for  the 
horses  in  person.” 

“Oil!  you’ve  been  made  sheriff,  eh?”  said  one  of  the  men, 
wrho  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  glib  talker. 

“lTes,  ”  said  Fred,  “I’m  a  ranch  owner  in  this  county  and 
a  taxpayer.” 

“What’s  your  name?”  the  fellow  asked. 

“Fred  Fearnot.  Perhaps  you’ve  heard  it  before?” 

“Yes.  I  believe  I  have.” 

“Well,  you  are  going  to  hear  of  it  again,  and  that  pretty 
soon.  If  you  belong  on  the  McConnel  ranch,  I  would  advise 
you  when  you  go  back  to  stay  there  until  this  trouble  is  over, 
for  if  you  get  mixed  up  in  it,  you  will  be  very  sorry  for  it.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  fellow.  “I  haven’t  got  anything  to 
do  with  them  at  all.  They  asked  Mr.  McConnel  to  let  us 
bring  the  note  up  here  for  them.” 

The  men  rode  away  and  an  hour  or  so  later  six  men  rode 
up  from  Fred  and  Terry’s  ranch,  each  with  his  Remington. 

“By  George!  boys,”  exclaimed  Fred,  “I’m  glad  to  see  you! 
We  had  a  circus  here  last  night  without  any  clown  in  it,  and 
the  probabilities  are  we’ll  have  another.” 

“All  right,  boss,”  laughed  one  of  the  men,  “Mr.  Taylor 
told  us  that  you  wanted  us,  and  you  know  that  we  always 
obey  orders.” 

“Where  are  Taylor’s  boys?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  haven’t  seen  them,  but  he  said  they  would  be  here.” 

While  they  were  talking,  Nick  rode  up  with  five  of  his 
men,  and  the  others  gavo  them  a  cheer  as  they  dismounted 
in  front  of  the  old  tavern. 

“Now,  landlord,”  said  Fred,  “I’ll  appoint  you  commissary 
.for  this  crowd,  and  you  must  feed  them  rfght  up  to  the 
limit.  ” 

“All  right,”  was  the  reply,  “but  who  is  the  paymaster?” 

“One  hasn’t  been  appointed  yet,  but  you  can  look  to  me 
for  your  pay.” 

“Good  enough!”  said  the  landlord. 

His  wife  and  daughters  prepared  a  substantial  supper  f<ir 
them,  and  after  they  had  partaken  of  it,  Fred  sent  out  scouts 
from  among  his  and  Taylor’s  cowboys,  In  different  directions 
from  the  tavern,  about  a  half  mile  away,  Instructing  them 
to  keep  a  sharp  lookout. 

A  little  later  the  hired  man  returned  from  Hillsdale  with 
Fred’s  credentials  indorsed  by  the  judge,  and  accompanied 
by  nine  men  who  had  been  sworn  in  by  the  judge  himself  as 
deputies. 

“By  George!  we’ll  have  a  regiment  pretty  soon.”  remarked 
Fred,  as  he  told  the  men  to  go  In  and  get  their  suppers. 

While  the  newcomers  were  in  the  dining-room,  two  men 
rode  up,  dismounted,  went  in  and  had  drinks  at  the  bar.  No¬ 
body  knew  who  the3r  were.  They  claimed  that  they  were 
riding  through,  going  to  the  next  county,  and  had  not  seen 
or  heard  anything  of  the  men  they  were  questioned  about, 
and  after  staying  there  about  an  hour  and  taking  several 
drinks,  they  rode  away. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “those  two  fellows  are  spies  for  these 
desperadoes.  ” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it  in  the  least,”  said  Terry,  “but  why  did 
you  let  them  go?” 

“Simply  because  I  had  no  right  to  Interfere  with  them. 
Martial  law  doesn’t  exist  here,  and  there  is  no  war  on.” 

“The  deuce  there  Isn’t,”  laughed  Terry.  “I  thought  we 
had  a  battle  here  last  night” 

“Yes,  but  it  was  not  a  military  fight.  If  none  of  them 
show  up  to-night,  we’ll  go  out  after  them  to-morrow.  If  we 
had  about  a  dozen  girls  here  now  we  could  have  a  dance.” 

“So  we  could,  but  we  can’t  get  any  girls  out  until  this 
little  trouble  is  over  with.” 

Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  Fred  and  the  others,  no  new 
arrivals  occurred  during  the  evening,  and  the  ranchmen,  to¬ 
gether  with  those  who  had  come  down  from  Hillsdale,  spent 
the  time  drinking  moderately,  smoking,  and  trying  to  have 
fun  with  Fred,  each  one  calling  him  sheriff.  It  seemed 
strange  to  them  that  such  a  youth  should  have  been  appointed 
by  the  old  sheriff,  who  had  held  the  office  for  several  years. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Nick  Taylor,  who  knew  pretty  much 
all  of  them.  “Ho  couldn’t  have  found  a  better  man  in  the 
State  for  the  work  in  hand.” 

“What’s  he  going  to  do?”  some  one  asked.  “Is  he  going 
to  wait  here  for  those  fellows  to  come  in  and  give  themselves 

up?” 
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“von  can  wager  your  ranch  that  he  v*  n’t.  When  he  wants 
a  tellow,  he  goes  after  him.” 

A  little  later  Fred  notilled  them  to  be  ready  for  an  early 
start  the  next  morning,  so  they  prepared  to  pass  the  night 
its  comfortably  as  they  could.  The  old  tavern  was  not  able 
to  lodge  so  many  at  once,  so  the  majority  of  them,  particu¬ 
larly  the  cowboys,  slept  on  the  floor. 

Early  the  next  morning  Fred  divided  Ills  force  Into  three 
parties  of  twelve  each.  He  was  to  command  one  himself, 
another  was  placed  in  Terry’s  charge,  whilst  Nick  and  Joe 
were  to  hold  the  third  in  hand  and  remain  at  the  tavern  to 
respond  to  any  call  that  might  be  made  for  them.  He  sent 
Terry  across  the  river  to  go  down  on  the  right  hank,  whilst 
he  followed  the  road  down  the  left.  There  were  men  in  each 
command  who  were  to  act  as  guides,  and  who  knew  by  sight 
pretty  much  all  the  fellows  in  the  gang  of  desperadoes. 

Then  they  started  ,out;  Fred  rode  nearly  ten  miles  without 
a  stop.  Then  he  met  a  man  who  told  tiiem  that  there  was 
a  party  of  fifteen  or  more  men  farther  down  the  river  at  a 
small  ranch  where  there  were  no  cattle. 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  them?”  Fred  asked  him. 

“No,  not  much.  They’ve  never  bothered  me  any,  but  they 
are  coming  and  going  all  the  time.” 

“Well,  do  you  know  a  man  named  Hank  Low?” 

“Yes,  lie’s  with  that  crowd  down  there  now.” 

“How  far  from  here  is  that  place?” 

“I  know  the  place,”  said  one  of  his  men.  “There  are  two 
houses  on  it  right  in  the  edge  of  the  timber.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  other  fellow,  “that’s  the' place.” 

“Then  come  ahead,”  ordered  Fred,  leading  off  at  a  swing¬ 
ing  gait,  and  in  a  little  while  came  in  sight  of  the  two  houses 
in  the  edge  of  the  timber. 

“Quick,  men!”  he  called  out  to  them.  “We  must  surround 
the  place  before  they  can  get  away,  but  leave  the  open  side 
clear  for  them,”  and  with  that  he  dashed  into  the  timber, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  in  the  rear  of  the  housep 
where  every  man  dismounted  and  tied  his  horse  in  the 
bushes. 

They  were  seen  by  somebody  on  the  place  and  the  alarm 
was  given.  A  man  appeared  in  the  yard  at  the  rear  of  the 
house  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand,  who  proceeded  to  investigate. 
As  lie  advanced  towards  the  bushes,  he  was  suddenly  held 
up  by  two  men  who  covered  him  with  their  rifles. 

“Hello!”  said  he,  “what  does  this  mean?” 

“It’s  a  sheriff’s  party  "who  has  come  after  Hank  Low,” 
called  out  Fred. 

“That’s  a  lie,”  was  tlia  reply.  “The  sheriff  is  hurt,  and  is 
at  Ranchman’s  Rest  and  I  know  it.” 

“Yes,  but  another  sheriff  lias  been  appointed,  and  he  is 
here  with  a  warrant  for  Low’s  arrest.” 

“Well,  Hank  is  in  the  house,  and  if  you  want  him  yoo’d 
better  go  in  and  get  him.” 

“Come  into  the  bushes  here,”  ordered  Fred,  “and  give  up 
your  gun.” 

There  was  nothing  else  for  the  fellow  to  do  but  to  obey, 
so  he  went  into  the  bushes  and  was  quickly  seized  and  dis¬ 
armed.  Fred  recognized  him  as  one  of  the  men  who  was  at 
Ranchman’s  Rest  the  night  the  sheriff  was  shot.  He  asked 
'aim  what  his  name  was,  and  he  said  it  was  Smith. 

“What  other  name  have  yon  got?”  Fred  asked  him. 

“Bill  Smith,”  was  the  reply. 

“Say,  how  long  have  you  been  going  under  the  name  of 
Bill  Smith?”  one  of  Fred’s  men  asked  him.  “I’ve  knowm 
you  as  Jim  McLain  for  a  year  past.” 

The  fellow  made  no  reply  and  Fred  remarked: 

“I  have  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Jim  McLain.  Take 
that  man  and  tie  him  up.” 

Two  of  the  men  seized  him  and  Id  a  few  minutes  he  was 
tied  hard  and  fast. 

“Now,  how  many  men  are  in  that  house  there?”  Fred 
asked  cf  the  prisoner. 

“(to  in  and  find  out,”  was  the  reply. 

“Oh!  we’ll  find  out  Don’t  worry  about  that.  Do  you  be¬ 
long  here?” 

“Yes,  l  live  here.” 

“What  nre  you  doing  for  a  living?” 

“ Ranching,  of  course.” 

" Where  are  your  cattle?  I  don’t  see  any  on  the  place.” 

“They  are  farther  down  below  here  where  the  grass  is  bet¬ 
ter.”  ■« 

“Well,  we’ll  seo  about  that,”  and  then  raising  his  voice, 
Fred  called  out: 

“Hank  Low!  Come  otrt  of  there.  The  sheriff  Is  here  after 
you.” 


The  next  moment  a  man  appeared  at  the  back  door  of  the 

house,  and  sang  out: 

“Where  Is  the  sheriff?  Let  him  come  in  and  get  Hank.” 
“What’s  the  matter  with  Hank  coming  out  himself?” 
“Well,  he  says# if  the  sheriff  wants  him  let  him  come  and 
get  him.” 

V“A11  right,”  returned  Fred,  “we’ll  take  our  time  about 
that,”  and  the  fellow  went  back  Into  the  house. 

“Now,  men,  keep  quiet,”  said  Fred.  “Just  lie  low,  and  obey 
orders.  ” 

They  kept  quiet  for  nearly  an  hour,  very  much  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  men  In  the  house,  who  could  neither  see  nor  hear 
anything  of  them.  By  and  by  two  of  them  came  out  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  and  before  they  were  aware  of  it,  they  walked 
right  into  a  trap  where  they  found  themselves  facing  a  half 
dozen  Remingtons. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOT  WORK  FOR  THE  NEW  SHERIFF. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  two  more  surprised  men 
in  the  whole  State  than  were  the  two  desperadoes  when  they 
found  themselves  held  up  out  there  in  the  bushes.  They 
were  promptly  disarmed  and  bound.  Fred  recognized  one 
of  them  -as  having  been  in  the  party  at  Ranchman’s  Rest  on 
the  night  the  sheriff  was  shot. 

One  of  them  started  to  give  warning  to  the  men  in  the 
house,  and  was  knocked  down  by  a  rifle  barrel  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  Fred’s  men. 

“If  he.  tries  to  give  warning  again,”  said  Fred,  “send  a 
bullet  through  his  head.  Now  all  of  you  keep  quiet.’’ 

Another  hour  passed,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  those 
in  the  house  were  uneasy  about,  the  failure  of  the  other  two 
to  return.  A  little  later  a  man  appeared  at  the  door  and 
called  out  to  them  several  times,  but,  of  course,  received  no 
answer,  and  he  returned  inside  to  consult  with  the  others. 

Their  horses  were  In  a  lot  about  fifty  yards  from  the  house, 
where  there  "Was  a  barn  or  stable  built  of  logs.  They  evi¬ 
dently  made  up  their  minds  to  go  out,  mount  and  try  to  get 
away;  one  of  them  started  out  evidently  to  see  if  he  would 
be  permitted  to  get  to  the  barn.  He  had  no  rifle,  but  there 
was  a  brace  of  revolvers  in  his  belt.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  enter  the  horse  lot,  Fred  called  out  to  him: 

“Come  Into  the  bushes  here,  or  you’ll  lie  down  right  there 
by  the  gate.  He  stopped  and  hesitated. 

“I  won’t  do  nothing  of  the  sort,”  growled  the  fellow  as  he 
started  to  return  to  the  house. 

“Say,  Tom,”  said  Fred,  “take  care  of  that  fellow,”  and 
the  man  addressed  raised  his  rifle  and  fired. 

The  desperado  threw  up  his  hands,  staggered  a  few  paces 
and  fell. 

The  next  moment  a  half  dozen  rifle  shots  came  from  the 
house,  from  a  couple  of  windows,  and  the  bullets  whistled 
all  around  where  Fred  and  three  or  four  of  his  men  were 
protected  by  the  trees  and  undergrowth. 

“Don’t  fire  a  shot  unless  you  can  see  your  man.”  said  Fred, 
and  then  he  called  out  in  a  loud  voice: 

“You  fellows  in  there  may  just  as  well  come  out  and  give 
yourselves  up,  for  we  are  going  to  have  you  dead  or  alive.” 

“Who  are  you?”  came  back  from  the  house. 

“I  am  the  sheriff  of  this  county,”  was  the  reply. 

“How  can  that  be  when  the  sheriff  is  at  Ranchman’s  Rest 
badly  hurt?” 

“He  appointed  me  sheriff  in  his  place,  and  the  judge  at 
Hillsdale  has  indorsed  the  appointment,  and  every  man  of 
us  here  is  a  deputy.” 

“Well,  who  are  you?” 

“My  name  is  Fearnot.  Perhaps  some  of  you  fellows  know 
me,  and  if  you  don’t  believe  that  I  have  been  appointed 
sheriff  send  a  man  out  here  to  see  the  credentials.  I  prom¬ 
ise  that  he  shall  not  be  hurt,  and  if  he  wishes  to  return  to 
the  house  he  can  do  so  unharmed.” 

A  few  minutes  later  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  came  out 
and  started  boldly  towards  the  bushes.  Fred  saw  him  and 
called  In  a  low  tone  to  his  men  to  keep  out  of  sight— all  but 
two  of  them. 

The  man  came  up  and  Fred  stepped  out  from  behind  the 
tree  and  confronted  him  with  two  of  his  men. 

“Let  me  see  your  appointment  as  sheriff,”  the  fellow  asked, 
and  Fred  showed  It  to  him  with  the  Indorsement  of  the  Judge 
at  Hillsdale,  as  well  ns  the  seal  of  the  county,  which  had 
been  stamped  on  it. 

“Yes,  this  seems  to  be  nil  right.”  said  the  follow.  “What 
do  you  want  with  us?” 

“We  want  every  man  for  whom  we  have  a  warrant.” 
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"  1  low  many  warrants  have  you  pot?” 

ell.  we’ve  pot  about  fifteen  here,  and  there  are  others 
or.:  for  about  as  many  more.  If  you  want  to  hear  the  names 
of  the  men  whom  we  want.  I’ll  give  them  to  you,”  and  he 
read  them  out. 

“M  ha:  are  we  to  be  arrested  for?”  the  man  asked. 

“For  that  little  racket  at  Ranchman’s  Rest  the  other  night, 
and  wo  want  Hank  Low  for  shooting  Coulter.” 

“Y\eli.  Hank  is  in  the  house,  and  he  savs  he  won’t  be 
taken.  ” 

“Well,  is  your  name  on  this  list?” 

~\es."  said  the  fellow,  “but  I’ve  got  your  promise  that  I 
can  go  back  into  the  house.” 

cs,  but  tell  those  with  you  that  if  they  don’t  come  out 
inside  of  ten  minutes  and  surrender,  we’ll  shoot  the  house  to 
pieces.  ” 

1  lie  man  returned  and  Fred  waited  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Then  getting  no  response  from  those  inside,  he  sang  out: 

“Say.  you  fellows  in  there!  Time’s  up!  What  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  do?" 

“That  depends  upon  what  you  do!”  came  back  from  the 
house. 

“Well,  we  are  going  to  open  fire  on  you  if  you  don’t  come 
out  of  there  within  five  minutes.” 

“Fire  and  he  hanged  to  you!”  came  back  in  a  fierce,  growl¬ 
ing  voice. 

“Now,  men.”  said  Fred,  “this  is  pretty  close  range.  Only 
about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  bouse,  and  we’ve  all  got  Rem¬ 
ingtons.  which  can  send  a  bullet  clear  through  both  sides  of 
the  house.  Aim  about  two  feet  above  the  floor  and  keep 
blazing  away  until  they  surrender/’ 

There  were  twelve  in  all  and  about  a  half  a  minute  later 
as  many  Remingtons  began  popping.  A  good  many  shots 
came  hack  from  the  house,  but  the  besiegers  kept  up  their 
fire  without  intermission  for  about  ten  minutes.  Then  the 
door  was  thrown  open  and  a  rifle  barrel  was  thrust  out  with 
about  half  of  a  dirty  white  handkerchief  in  the  muzzle  of 
it. 

“Let  up,  boys,”  said  Fred,  and  the  firing  ceased. 

“Now,  come  out  of  there,”  Fred  called  out,  “and  lay  your 
guns  down  on  the  ground.” 

Only  four  men  came  out. 

“Where  are  the  others?”  Fred  asked. 

“They  are  in  the  house.  They  can’t  get  out.  They’ve  been 
shot.” 

“Well,  who’s  to  blame  for  that?  You  had  fair  warning. 
Lay  down  your  guns,  and  come  out  here.” 

The  men  laid  their  guns  down  on  the  ground  and  marched 
into  the  timber,  where  they  were  seized  and  hound. 

“Now,  see  here,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  the  prisoners,  “I’m 
going  to  take  a  half  dozen  men  into  the  house  there,  and  if 
we  are  fired  on  you  will  be  shot  right  where  you  lie.  You’d 
better  be  careful  now  and  tell  the  truth.” 

“Every  man  now  in  the  house  is  down  on  the  floor 
wounded,”  said  one  of  the  prisoners.  “Maybe  some  of  them 
are  dead.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  take  your  word  for  it,”  and  calling  six  of 
his  men  to  follow  him,  Fred  led  the  way,  and  entered  the 
house,  where  he  found  five  men  on  the  floor  in  one  room  and 
two  in  another,  every  one  shot  in  the  legs,  whilst,  two  were 
dead  from  bullets  that  struck  them  after  they  were  down. 

“This  is  pretty  bad  business,  men,”  he  called  to  thorn.  “I'm 
sorrv  it  happened,  but  you  made  the  mistake  of  resisting 
the  ’law.” 

“We  didn’t  know  you  was  a  sheriff,”  said  one  of  the 
wounded  men. 

“Yes,  you  did.  The  man  you  sent  out  told  you  that  he 
had  read  the  credentials.  Gather  up  those  arms  there,  men.” 

The  arms  were  gathered  up,  whilst  Fred  made  inquiries 
for  Hank  Low. 

He  was  pointed  out,  and  it  was  found  that  his  right  leg 
was  broken  by  a  bullet. 

-  You  are  the  fellow  I’m  after,”  said  Fred. 

“ Well,  you’ve  got  me,”  was  the  reply.  “What  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  do  with  me?” 

“That’s  for  the  Judge  to  say,”  returned  ^red.  “I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  take  you  to  Hillsdale  and  land  you  In  the  county  Jail.” 

“Mr  leg's  broken,”  he  replied. 

“That’s  all  right.  It  doesn’t  let  you  out.  You  can  be  taken 
,-are  of  very  easily.  We  are  going  to  break  up  your  gang  if 
Wp  havf*  to  kill  "very  member  of  it.” 

I  red  then  called  in  the  others,  who  came  with  their  pris¬ 
oner?  The  latter  were  made  to  sit  down  on  the  floor  in  a 
r-onj^r  r,'  tlm  room,  where  they  were  tied  together  so  it  was 
Impossible  for  them  to  get  away.  Then  he  sent  one  of  his 


own  men  to  another  ranch  three  miles  away  for  a  couple  of 
wagons  In  which  to  move  the  prisoners.  Then  he  ordered  two 
of  the  prisoners  to  be  unbound  that  they  might  look  after 
their  wounded  companions,  as  well  as  to  bury  the  two  who 
had  been  killed. 

They  wore  the  worst  whipped  lot  of  men  that  Fred  had 
ever  seen,  and,  like  men  of  such  character,  several  of  them 
offered  to  turn  State’s  evidence  and  betray  their  comrades. 

“We  don’t  want  any  evidence,”  said  Fred.  “Every  one 
of  you  has  got  to  take  his  punishment.  You  can’t,  save  your¬ 
selves  that  way;  yet  I  don’t  know  what  the  judge  will  do 
when  we  get  to  Hillsdale.  It’s  my  business  to  land  you  all 
there,  and  I’m  going  to  do  it,  unless  I  got  wiped  out.” 

There  were  seventeen  of  them  in  all,  and  when  they  found 
out  that  they  had  boon  defeated  and  captured  by  a  dozen, 
some  of  them  swrore  roundly. 

“Yes,  and  if  it’s  any  satisfaction  to  yon,  I’ll  toll  you  that 
not  one  of  my  men  has  been  hurt.  There’s  lots  of  ways  of 
catching  birds  like  you.  I  knew  that  I  could  get  away  with 
you,  and  I  waited  on  yon  several  hours  to  give  you  a  chance; 
hut  you  insisted  on  having  a  fight.  You  seem  to  forget  that 
Remingtons  at  short  range  can  send  bullets  through  both 
sides  of  a  log  house,  unless  the  logs  are  very  large.  Down 
in  Cuba  once,  Olcott  and  I  were  attacked  by  nearly  two  score 
of  Spaniards,  who  took  refuge  behind  trees.  We  had  Mauser 
rifles  ourselves,  and  we  aimed  at  the  center  of  each  tree,  and 
knocked  them  over  like  turtles  falling  of  a  log,  while  the  fools 
kept  waiting  to  get  a  chance  at  us,  without  thinking  to  fire 
at  the  tree  that  protected  us.  Some  of  you  follows  have  been 
holding  up  the  stage-coach,  and  if  we  can  get  the  proof  of 
it,  you’ll  swing  just  as  scon  as  we  can  get  a  rope  that  will 
hold  you  up.  Honest  men  can  make  a  living  if  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work,  but  when  they  begin  plundering,  it’s  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  when  they  will  be  rounded  up.  There  are  some 
thirty  or  forty  of  you  fellows  in  this  gang,  and  I’m  going  to 
get  them  dead  or  alive.” 

The  fellows  had  nothing  to  say  for  a  little  while.  The 
wounded  were  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  then  two  of  the  men  under  Fred’s  orders 
proceeded  to  search  the  premises,  as  well  as  the  prisoners. 
He  was  astonished  at.  the  amount  of  money  found  on  the 
men. 

“You  fellows  have  been  doing  a  pretty  good  business.”  lie 
remarked. 

“Are  you  going  to  take  our  money  away  from  us?”  one  of 
them  asked. 

“Yes,  for  the  present;  but  I’ll  count  every  man’s  pile,  write 
It  down  on  a  list  and  turn  it  over  to  the  court.  You  may 
flatter  yourselves  that  some  of  you  will  be  acquitted  for  lack 
of  proof,  but  don’t  forget  that  you  are  goiug  to  be  punished 
for  resisting  the  officers  of  the  law.” 

A  couple  of  hours  later  the  men  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  other  ranch  for  wagons,  returned  with  two,  accompanied 
by  their  owners.  Fred  showed  them  his  credentials  as  a 
sheriff,  and  promised  to  see  that  their  teams  would  bo  paid 
for  and  returned  to  them. 

The  wounded  men  and  the  prisoners  were  then  placed  in 
them,  with  a  guard  of  two  men  to  each  wagon,  and  sent  off 
to  Ranchman’s  Rest  with  instructions  to  deliver  the  prisoners 
at  the  jail  at  Hillsdale,  unless  the  physician  at  Ranchman’s 
Rest  should  forbid  some  of  the  wounded  men  from  going. 

That  left  Fred  with  but  eight  men,  and  turning  to  the 
ranchmen  who  owned  the  wagons  he  made  inquiry  as  to 
where  he  could  cross  the  river  to  meet  Olcott’s  command  on 
the  other  side. 

One  of  the  ranchmen  told  him  that  the  river  could  ho 
forded  about  a  mile  below  there,  and  that  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  find  quite  a  crowd  of  the  gang  on  a  ranch  about  a  half 
a  mile  from  the  river,  where  they  had  been  making  their 
headquarters  for  several  months  past. 

“I’m  glad  you’ve  cleaned  out  this  place  he.re,”  said  the 
ranchman,  “for  they’ve  given  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.” 

“Yes,  so  I’ve  heard;  but  I  don't  think  you’ll  be  troubled 
by  them  any  more.  I  own  a  ranch  myself  west  of  Ranch¬ 
man’s  Rest,  and  they  have  not  extended  their  operations  up 
that  far;  but  they  have  broken  up  the  family  gatherings  at 
the  old  tavern.” 

“Yes,  so  I  heard.  I’m  sorry  the  sheriff  is  hurt,  because  he’s 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  I’ve  known  him  for  years.” 

“Yes,  lie’s  a  good  officer,”  returned  Fred.  “I’m  sorry  he  is 
hurt,”  and  with  that  Fred  took  leave  of  them  and  rode  ou 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  river  till  he  reached  the  ford.  There 
he  crossed  over  and  pushed  on  up  the  trail  till  they  came  hi 
sight  of  the  place  mentioned  by  the  ranch  owner.  To  Ids 
surprise  he  found  the  place  deserted,  and  wondered  which 
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wnv  they  had  gone,  or  what  had  become  of  Terry  and  his 
crowd. 

“They  haven’t  been  gone  from  here  very  long,”  said  his 
guide,  “and  it’s  easy  to  follow  their  trail.  There  must  he 
at  least  a  score  of  horses  in  the  party.” 

“Well,  that  means  a  horse  to  every  man,"  returned  Fred. 
“Just  fellow  the  trail  and  we'll  keep  up  with  you.” 

The  guide  led  off,  and  Fred  and  the  others  followed.  It 
seemed  pretty  evident  that  the  desperadoes  were  making  for 
the  main  road  which  crossed  the  river  just  below  Ranchman’s 
Rest. 

“What  the  deuce  has  become  of  Terry?”  Fred  kept  asking 
himself  as  he  rode  along.  “He  came  down  on  this  side  of 
the  river,  but  must  have  turned  off  in  another  direction." 

Suddenly  the  trail  turned  off  from  the  border  of  the  timber 
and  seemed  to  be  going  in  the  direction  of  the  road  several 
miles  away  from  the  stream. 

“They  are  keeping  well  together.”  said  he  to  one  of  his 
men.  “It  must  be  that  they  are  trying  to  get  away.” 

Suddenly  they  heard  rifle  shots  some  distance  ahead  of 
them,  .and  they  urged  their  horses  forward  to  reach  the  crest 
of  the  hill.  When  they  got  there  they  /saw  about  a  half  mile 
away  two  bodies  of  horsemen  exchanging  shots.  One  seemed 
to  be  about  double  the  number  of  the  other. 

“There  they  are,  hoys!”  said  Fred.  “That  smaller  crowd 
out  there  is  Terry’s,  and  he’s  putting  up  a  brave  fight.  Come 
ahead  now,  and  we’ll  make  the  numbers  about  even,”  and 
with  that  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  away  at  full 
speed,  followed  by  the  others. 

In  a  very  fewr  minutes  they  were  within  rifle  shot  of  the 
gang  whose  trail  they  had  been  following,  and  at  once  opened 
fire  on  them.  It  was  more  than  the  desperadoes  could  stand, 
and  they  made  a  break  to  the  left  to  reach  a  piece  of  timber 
some  three  or  four  miles  away.  Then  ensued  a  running 
fight,  the  Remingtons  popping  continuously  and  a  man  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  his  saddle  here  and  there.  Roth  Terry  and  Fred 
called  encouragingly  to  each  other,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  were  riding  side  by  side. 

“Don’t  let  one  of  them  get  away,  Fred.”  yelled  Terry, 
whose  eyes  were  blazing  with  the  light  of  battle. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  BATTLE  WITH  THE  DESPERADOES. 

The  piece  of  timber  to  which  the  desperadoes  were  retreat¬ 
ing  was  some  ten  or  fifteen  acres  in  extent,  with  an  open 
prairie  all  around  it  for  several  miles. 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  knew  that  if  they  once  got  in  there 
it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  follow'  them,  hence  they 
made  desperate  efforts  to  bring  them  dowrn  before  they  could 
roach  it;  but  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do.  about  a  dozen  of 
them  succeeded  in  landing  safely  and  disappearing  from 
sight. 

“Some  of  them  must  he  wounded,  Terry.”  said  Fred. 

“Yes,  of  course.  Let’s  go  right  in  and  finish  them.” 

“No,  that  won't  do.  We’d  lose  half  our  men.  They  are 
out  of  sight  and  would  pick  us  off  before  wm  could  mix  up 
with  them,"  and  with  that  he  called  a  halt.  He  had  no  sooner 
done  so  than  bullets  began  whistling  around  them,  and  one 
of  the  horses  was  hit.  The-  shots  w*ere  returned,  but  Fred 
ordered  the  men  to  cease  firing,  saying  that  it  was  no  use 
wasting  any  bullets. 

“Thunder!  Fred.  Are  you  going  to  let  ’em  get  away?” 
called  out  Terry. 

“No.  but.  there’s  no  use  in  losing  a  number  of  our  men. 
We’ll  divide  into  four  parties  and  surround  the  timber,  keep¬ 
ing  out  of  range  and  starving  them  into  surrender.” 

“Well,  we’ll  starve  ourselves,”  said  Terry,  “we’ve  got  no 
rations  with  us." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  We  enn  send  for  rations  nnd  they  can’t.” 

“But  they  can  slip  away  under  the  cover  of  darkness,”  pro¬ 
tested  Terry. 

“I  don’t  think  so.  We  ran  close  in  on  them  at  night,  and 
intercept  any  of  them  who  try  to  escape.” 

“We  haven’t  men  enough  for  that,”  said  Terry,  who  was 
extremely  anxious  to  follow  them  Into  the  timber  and  fight 
It  out  to  a  finish;  but  Fred  was  too  cool-headed  to  risk  the 
loss  of  a  single  life,  when  he  believed  that  his  end  could  be 
accomplished  otherwise. 

“We’ll  send  back  for  Nick  Taylor  and  his  men  nnd  have 
them  bring  rations  with  them."  said  lie.  nnd  a  courier  was 
ordered  to  ride  at  full  speed  to  Ranchman’s  Rest  for  Tay¬ 
lor’s  command  nnd  some  provisions. 

Then  he  divided  his  force  into  four  parties  of  five  or  six 
men  each  and  sent  them  east,  west,  north  and  south  of  the 


little  pa  tell  of  timber,  telling  them  to  keep  out  of  range  of 
t lie  desperadoes’  rifles,  and  that  when  night  came  on  t h«*y 
were  to  creep  up  under  the  cover  of  darkness  and  thus  stir 
round  them  at  close  quarters. 

Terry  again  protested,  saying  that  tin*  desperadoes  num¬ 
bered  about  a  dozen  and  that  if  they  sallied  out  on  one  of 
the  little  parties,  It  would  be  wiped  out  before  the  others 
could  rally  to  their  assistance. 

”1  don’t  think  they  would  try  that.  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “but 
they  may  abandon  their  horses  and  try  to  slip  away  through 
the  grass  on  their  hands  and  knees.” 

From  the  timber  the  desperadoes  saw  the  courier  ride  away 
towards  Ranchman’s  Rest,  and  suspected  that  he  was  going 
after  reinforcements.  They  made  up  their  minds  not  to  be 
caught  in  a  trap,  and  at  once  made  preparations  to  leave  the 
timber  as  soon  as  the  stars  came  out. 

When  they  saw  their  pursuers  divide  into  four  parties  and 
go  around  the  timber  they  were  very  much  relieved.  Their 
leader  decided  that  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  they  would  make 
a  dash  for  one  of  the  little  parties,  and  being  at  least  two 
to  one  in  numbers,  hoped  to  ride  them  down  and  thus  get 
away. 


Twilight  came  on,  and  as  the  shadows  deepened  Fred  and 
Terry  ordered  their  men  to  close  in  on  the  timber,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  them  closer  together. 

Fred  calculated  that  they  would  try  to  escape  by  the  south 
side,  as  it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect  they  would  make  an 
attempt  in  the  direction  of  Ranchman’s  Rest,  as  that  was  the 
danger  point  for  them. 

He  kept  in  constant  communication  with  each  squad,  and 
when  the  shadows  of  night  had  fully  settled  down  upon 
them,  three  of  them  were  within  fifty  yards  of  each  other  on 
the  south  side  of  the  timber.  Then  one  of  the  cowboys  crept 
forward  through  the  grass  on  hands  and  knees  until  he  was 
almost  on  the  edge  of  the  timber.  He  could  hear  voices 
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der  the  black  shadow  of  the  trees,  but  of  course  could 
nothing^ 

He  could  catch  a  few  words,  and  managed  to  make  out 
that  they  were  preparing  for  an  attempt  to  get  away. 

He  quickly  returned  and  reported  what  he  had  heard. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “they  are  evidently  going  to  make  a 
dash  on  horseback,  and,  if  they  do.  some  of  them  will  get 
away  in  spite  of  us.” 

“Of  course  they  will,”  said  Terry.  “We  blundered  in  not 
following  them  into  the  timber  this  afternoon." 

“Well,  it  might  be  a  blunder  from  a  military  standpoint.” 
replied  Fred,  “but  I  would  rather  every  one  of  them  should 
get  away  alive,  than  that  one  of  our  boys  should  b«  killed.” 

“Well,  we  don’t  know  that  any  man  would 
killed.  When  you  go  into  a  fight,  each  man 
chances.  ” 

“Yes,  but  where  bullets  are  flying  and  a  lot  of  men  fight¬ 
ing  for  their  lives,  the  chances  are  that  several  will  lv'  killed. 
We  were  exposed  In  the  often,  while  they  were  under  the 
protection  of  the  timber,  and  only  a  fool  would  calculate  that 
none  of  us  would  be  shot.” 

“Well,  I  may  be  a  fool,”  said  Terry,  “but  we  would  have 
finished  them  anyway.” 

“Yes,  at  the  cost  of  n  half  dozen  lives  or  more,  a  price 
I  am  not  willing  to  pay.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?”  Terry  asked. 

“We  must  creep  up  just  ns  close  to  the  edge  of  the  timber 
as  is  possible  for  us  to  do  so  without  being  seen,  and  when 
they  come  out,  attack  them  before  they  can  mount  and  make 
a  dash;  yet,  after  all,  some  of  them  may  get  away,  but  we 
will  have  accomplished  our  end  by  breaking  up  the  gang. 
Those  who  do  get  away  will  make  a  trail  that  we  can  follow 
after  sunrise.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry. 

Fred  then  ordered  the  entire  party  to  creep  up  through 
the  grass  till  they  were  within  fifty  yards  of  the  edge  of  the 
timber,  where  they  lay  flnt  down  on  the  ground,  waiting  and 
listening. 

They  could  hear  voices,  and  occasionally  catch  a  word  or 
t^o,  and  in  a  little  while  saw  about  a  dozen  horses  led  out 
into  the  open,  which  of  course  brought  them  much  closer 
Fred  and  his  men;  In  fact,  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  thorn.  The  desperadoes  mounted  their  horses, 
leader  spoke  In  n  low  tone,  saying: 

“Now.  follow  me,  boys,  and  don’t 
happens. " 

Quick  as  a  flash  Frod  called  to  his  men; 

‘Tp.  boys!"  and  in  the  next  breath  yelled 
peradoes.  "Stand  where  you  are,  or  the  last 
be  shot  to  pieces.” 
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*1  ho  desperadoes  were  nstounded  at  seeing  upwards  of  a 
^eore  of  rifles  leveled  at  them  In  the  starlight,  and  in  such 
's*  range  that  escape  seemed  utterly  impossible. 

“Don’t  shoot!  Don't  shoot!”  called  out  several  of  them. 

“ He’ll  surrender!” 

some  four  or  live,  however,  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and 
da >hed  back  into  the  timber,  and  a  shower  of  bullets  fol- 
lowed  them. 

The  others,  though,  sat  still  on  their  horses,  and  were  sur- 
rounded  and  ordered  to  dismount  and  give  up  their  arms. 

They  thus  got  seven  of  the  desperadoes. 

"Spread  out  along  the  timber  there,”  ordered  Fred,  and 
Terry  with  about  ten  of  the  men  hurried  forward  right  and 
left  to  intercept  any  of  the  others  that  might  attempt  to 
escape. 

The  prisoners  were  bound  and  guarded  by  four  men,  whilst 
the  others  went  to  Terry’s  assistance. 

A  little  later  the  boys  heard  Nick  Taylor  and  his  men  com¬ 
ing,  and  Fred  sent  forward  a  man-  with  instructions  to  tell 
him  to  spread  out  and  surround  the  timber  to  prevent  any 
man  from  getting  out  of  it. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  that  he  had  drawn  a  cordon  of  men 
around  the  timber,  he  called  out  in  a  loud  voice: 

“You  fellows  may  as  well  come  out  of  there  and  give  your¬ 
selves  up  for  you  can’t  get  away.” 

No  response  was  made,  and  after  about  ten  minutes  he 
called  out  again,  saying: 

“It  will  be  the  worse  for  you  if  you  keep  us  here  all  night, 
for  we'll  string  up  the  last  one  of  you  at  sunrise.” 

“Say.”  called  out  a  voice  from  the  timber,  “we’ll  sur¬ 
render  and  give  up  our  arms  if  you  will  let  us  go  free  on  our 
agreeing  to  leave  the  State.” 

“Not  on  your  life!”  returned  Fred.  “We’ve  been  ordered 
to  catch  you  fellows,  dead  or  alive,  and  we  are  going  to  do 
it.  ” 

“All  right,  then,  catch  us  if  you  can.” 

“That  settles  it,”  returned  Fred.  “If  you  think  you  can  get 
away,  just  try  it.” 

Fred  then  passed  the  word  along  the  line  to  the  men  to 
keep  up  a  strict  watch  all  night  long,  and  then  a  profound 
silence  prevailed,  which  lasted  several  hours.  The  men  were 
lying  concealed  in  the  grass,  none  of  them  daring  to  rise  up 
for  fear  of  being  shot  from  the  timber. 

About  midnight  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  fight  suddenly  took 
place  on  the  west  side  of  the  timber,  between  two  of  Fred’s 
men  who  had  suddenly  come  in  contact  with  five  of  the  des¬ 
peradoes.  and  the  others  rushed  to  their  assistance. 

Fred's  boys  were  afraid  to  fire  for  fear  of  hitting  their  own 
friends.  There  was  a  mix-up,  but  it  ended  in  about  one  min¬ 
ute.  when  it  was  found  that  one  desperado  was  killed  and 
two  of  Fred’s  friends  wounded.  The  other  four  had  gotten 
away  in  the  grass  somewhere,  and  a  vigilant  search  was 
made  for  them. 

Fred  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  was  soon  satisfied  that  the 
four  had  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  on  foot 

“Well,  four  of  them  got  away,  boys,”  he  said,  “and  I  guess 
that’s  about  all  that’s  left  of  the  gang.  I  consider  that  good 
work.  They’ll  have  several  hours  the  start  of  us,  but  they’ll 
make  a  trail  that  we  can  follow,  I  guess.” 

“I’m  sorry  that  we  didn’t  catch  the  last  one  of  them,”  put 

in  Terry. 

“So  am  I.  but  we’ve  done  very  well,”  returned  Fred.  Then 
turning  to  the  prisoners  he  asked  if  there  was  any  one  among 
them  who  knew  the  four  men  that  had  gotten  aw\ay. 

Yes,  I  know  them,”  said  one. 

“Very  well,  then;  we’ll  keep  you  with  us  a  while.” 

He  then  told  Nick  Taylor  to  take  the  prisoners  back  to 
Ranchman’s  Rest,  and,  early  the  next  morning,  deliver  them 
at  the  jail  In  Hillsdale. 

“Take  all  the  men  "with  you  except  ten,”  he  ordered,  “and 
with  those  I’ll  follow  the  trail  of  those  four  men  just  as 
long  ns  It  can  be  seen.  Now,  who  will  volunteer  to  keep  on 
that  trail  with  me?” 

“I’ll  go!  I’ll  go!”  sang  out.  nearly  every  man  In  the  party. 

“Oh!  that  won’t  do.  We  don’t  want  the  whole  crowd  to 
follow  the  trail  of  four  men.  Let  every  married  man  return 
to  his  home  after  the  prisoners  are  delivered  at  Hillsdale, 

and  I’ll  keep  ten  single  men.” 

“I’ll  go  with  you,  Fred."  said  Terry,  and  they  soon  ar- 
ran if  after  which  Nick  Taylor  and  Joe  Griswold  started 
of'  ‘o  return  to  Ranchman’s  Rest  with  the  prisoners,  leav¬ 
ing  the  provisions  they  had  brought  for  the  use  of  Fred’s 

boys."  said  Fred,  “we'll  camp  here  in  the  edge  of 
the  timber,  and  to-morrow  morning  search  through  It  to  see 


what  we  can  find,  after  which  we’ll  follow  the  trail  of  those 
four  men.” 

As  soon  as  the  gray  streaks  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  east, 
Fred  and  Terry,  with  the  other  eight  men  of  the  party,  be¬ 
gan  searching  the  timber. 

They  found  the  horses  that  had  been  left  by  the  despera¬ 
does,  as  well  as  two  dead  men,  together  with  three  or  four 
rifles. 

The  single  prisoner  whom  they  had  kept  with  them  was 
placed  on  a  horse  unarmed. 

“Now,  my  good  fellow,”  said  Fred,  “all  wre  want  you  to 
do  is  to  point  out  those  men  to  us  when  we  overtake  them. 
You  know  them  and  we  don’t,  and  if  you  do  what  is  re¬ 
quired  of  you,  we’ll  turn  you  loose  to  go  your  own  way.  If 
we  catch  you  playing  us  any  tricks,  though,  we’ll  set  you  up 
as  a  target,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  you.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  said  the  prisoner,  “I’ll  be  glad  enough  to 
get  away  and  stay  away.” 

“I’m  satisfied  of  that,”  returned  Fred.  “Where  did  you 
come  from,  anyway?” 

“Well,  I  came  from  Missouri  originally,  but  have  been  out 
West  here  several  years.” 

“Where  have  you  been  staying  out  West  here?” 

“In  New  Mexico,  round  about  Albuquerque.” 

“How  did  you  happen  to  get  into  that  gang?” 

“Several  of  us  came  from  New  Mexico.” 

“Why  did  you  come  to  this  section?” 

“We  came  looking  for  work,  but  not  being* able  to  get  em¬ 
ployment,  we  had  to  make  a  living  somehow,  and  by  sticking 
together  thought  we  could  protect  ourselves  better  than  by 
scattering.  ” 

The  fellow  would  not  admit  that  he  had  any  knowledge 
of  robberies  committed  by  the  gang,  beyond  occasionally 
stealing  cattle  for  food,  and  all  the  questioning  that  Fred  ap¬ 
plied  couldn’t  draw  any  further  Information  out  of  him. 

They  started  off  on  the  trail  with  an  old  woodsman  as 
guide,  who  was  as  keen  as  a  bloodhound  in  hanging  on  to  it; 
but  when  they  struck  a  road,  the  trail,  of  course,  was  lost. 

“We’ll  follow  the  road,”  said  Fred,  “for  a  while.  It  isn’t 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  go  In  the  direction 
of  Ranchman’s  Rest,  for  they  will  try  to  get  as  far  away 
from  there  as  possible.  Keep  your  eye  on  both  sides  of  .the 
road,  for  they  may  leave  it  somewhere.” 

They  followed  the  road  about  fifteen  miles,  and  came  to  a 
little  settlement  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  houses,  .where  there 
was  a  post-office,  three  or  four  stores,  a  stage  station,  and, 
of  course,  a  tavern  somewhat  like  that  at  Ranchman’s  Rest. 
Their  arrival  created  a  little  excitement,  as  everybody  there 
wanted  to  know  what  was  up. 

“We  are  looking  for  four  men  on  foot,”  said  Fred,  “who 
came  In  this  direction.  ” 

“No  men  have  come  In  on  foot  to-day,”  said  the  tavern- 
keeper. 

“Are  any  strangers  around  here?”  Fred  asked. 

“No;  there  are  always  some  coming  and  going,  but  I  don’t 
think  there  are  any  In  the  place  to-day.” 

“Terry,  I  guess  we’ve  lost  the  trail  entirely.” 

“Yes,  I  think  we  have,  but  I  think  we’d  better  stop  here 
till  to-morrow  morning,  for  it’s  a  day’s  travel  back  to  Ranch¬ 
man’s  Rest.  If  we  should  turn  back  now,  we’d  have  to  sleep 
on  the  ground.” 

“Yes,  you  are  right,”  said  Fred.  “There  are  good  quarters 
here,  and  our  horses  need  a  rest,  and  we  want  a  little  sleep.” 

The  landlord  of  the  tavern  had  their  horses  put  In  the 
stable,  whilst  the  men  went  to  rooms  assigned  them,  and 
at  once  retired  to  get  the  sleep  they  had  missed  the  night 
before. 

They  slept  till  near  sunset,  when  Fred  and  Terry  got  up 
and  went  downstairs  In  time  to  see  the  stage  drive  up,  filled 
with  passengers,  three  of  whom  were  women  going  through 
farther  west. 

The  passengers  took  supper  there,  whilst  the  stage-driver 
changed  horses  to  resume  his  trip  a  half  hour  later. 

Soon  after  the  stage  left  four  men  rode  up  on  horseback, 
dismounted  in  front  of  the  tavern,  went  in,  took  drinks  at 
the  bar  and  asked  if  they  could  get  any  supper. 

“Yes,  of  course,”  snld  the  landlord. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  the  only  ones  of  their  party  who 
were  awake.  The  others  still  sleeping. 

“Fred,"  snld  Terry  In  a  half  whisper,  “I  half  suspect  that 
those  four  men  are  the  ones  we  are  looking  for.” 

“The  deuco  you  do!  They  came  In  on  horseback.” 

“Yes,  I  know,  but  did  you  notice  that  one  of  them  is  limp¬ 
ing?” 

“Yea.” 
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**  Well,  there  Is  a  bullet  hole  In  his  trouser’s  leg,  and  con¬ 
siderable  blood  all  around  It.  Just  go  In  there  and  take  a 
look  at  him.” 

Fred  walked  by  the  four  men  who  were  standing  at  the 
bar,  and  from  appearances  he  judged  that  the  man  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  flesh  wound  in  the  calf  of  his  leg. 

He  returned  to  Terry  and  whispered  to  him: 

"Go  upstairs  and  awaken  that  prisoner,  bring  him  down 
and  let  him  see  those  fellows.” 

Terry  went  upstairs  and  was  gone  about  fifteen  minutes, 
during  which  time  the  four  strangers  went  Into  the  supper 
room  of  the  old  tavern.  When  he  came  down  with  the  pris¬ 
oner  Fred  spoke  to  the  latter  and  asked  him  to  take  a  peep 
at  the  four  men  as  they  sat  at  the  table. 

“I  don’t  want  them  to  see  me,”  said  the  fellow. 

“Never  mind  about  that.  You  take  a  look  at  them.” 

The  fellow  peeped  through  the  door,  saw  the  four  men  at 
supper,  and  at  once  nodded  his  head  to  Fred. 

“Are  they  the  men?”  Fred  asked  in  a  wdiisper. 

“Yes.” 

“’You  are  sure  of  it  now,  are  you?” 

“Yes,  that  man  with  the  black  beard  is  the  leader.  His 
name  is  Knight,  and  he  came  from  Albuquerque,  too,  but 
should  it  be  known  that  I  had  betrayed  him,  his  friends  in 
New  Mexico  would  hound  me  to  my  death.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Fred,  “go  back  upstairs  to  your  room,  and 
stay  there.” 

Terry  went  upstairs  with  him,  and  then  proceeded  to 
awaken  all  the  others,  telling  them  to  hurry  up  and  come 
down  into  the  barroom,  after  which  he  returned  and  joined 
Fred. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  other  men  appeared  in  the  bar- 
i*(#irn  and  waited  for  the  four  strangers  to  come  in  from 
their  supper. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  LYNCHING  BEE. 

They  didn’t  have  to  wait  long  for  the  strangers  to  come  out 
of  the  supper  room,  as  the  latter  were  evidently  in  a  hurry 
to  resume  their  journey.  They  went  up  to  the  bar,  paid  for 
their  suppers,  ordered  a  couple  of  bottles  to  be  filled  for 
them,  and  as  they  were  standing  there  waiting  for  the  land¬ 
lord  to  fill  the  order,  Fred  stepped  up  to  the  leader  and 
greeted  him  with: 

“Knight,  how  are  you?” 

The  man  wheeled  and  looked  at  him. 

“That  isn’t  my  name,”  he  said.  “Who  are  you?” 

“M.v  name  is  Fearnot,  who  had  a  little  circus  with  you  last 
night. " 

Knight  made  a  movement  to  dra\y  his  revolver,  but  the 
next  moment  Terry  and  the  others  had  him  covered  with 
theirs. 

“It’s  no  use.”  said  Fred.  “You  will  either  surrender  or 
die  right  hero.” 

The  odds  were  ten  to  four  against  him,  and  Knight  stood 
there  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  not  daring  to  move. 

“Hold  up  your  hands,”  said  Fred. 

None  of  the  four  made  a  move  to  obey  the  order. 

“Hold  up  your  hands,”  Fred  ordered  again,  but  they  still 
stood  immovable. 

“You  will  either  die  or  hold  up  your  hands  when  I  count 
three,”  said  Fred.  “One— two— ”  and  the  next  instant  the 
four  men  jield  up  their  hands  above  their  heads. 

“All  right.  You  have  saved  your  lives.  Keep  your  hands 
there  till  further  orders,”  and  then  he  ordered  two  of  bis 
men  to  search  them  and  take  their  weapons  from  them.  It 
was  soon  done,  and  then  their  hands  were  tied  behind  their 
backs. 

“What  does  this  mean,  gentlemen?”  the  landlord  of  the 
tavern  asked. 

“It  monos  that  these  men  are  arrested  by  the  sheriff  of 
tills  county.”  „  / 

“Who  is  the  sheriff?”  the  landlord  asked. 

“I  am,”  replied  Fred. 

“The  deuce  you  are!  I  know  the  sheriff  of  this  county, 
but  I  don’t  know  you.” 

“Well,  here  are  my  credentials  indorsed  by  the  judge  at 
Hillsdale.” 

“Oh,  thunder!  Hillsdale  ain’t  in  this  county.  You  are 
In  another  county  altogether.” 

"Is  that  so?  Have  we  crossed  the  county  line?”  Fred 

asked. 

”  Yes.  You  crossed  the  county  'line  more  than  ten  miles 
back  of  h»TP.  ” 


“Well,  we  are  still  In  the  State,  ain’t  we?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s  all  right,  then.  We’ll  take  them  bark  to  the  m*xt 
county  and  deliver  them  at  the  Jail  In  Hillsdale.” 

“All  right.  It’s  none  of  my  business;  but  you  are  a  mighty 
young  man  to  be  a  sheriff.” 

“I  haven’t  been  sheriff  but  two  days.  Was  n ppolnted  l*jr 
the  regular  sheriff  after  lie  was  shot.  Just  look  at  those  ere- 
dentlals,  and  you  will  understand  it.” 

The  landlord  looked  at  the  paper,  and  remarked: 

“That’s  all  right.” 

And  after  a  little  more  talk  Fred  ordered  thp  four  men 
to  sit  down  in  a  corner  and  a  guard  was  placed  over  them. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  number  of  the  residents  of  the  village 
came  In,  and,  on  learning  what  had  taken  place,  bo'-ame 
deeply  interested.  The  news  spread  and  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  every  man  and  boy  in  the  place  had  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  tavern  to  stare  at  the  prisoners  and  the  boy 
sheriff  who  had  captured  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  landlord  was  having  a  room  pre¬ 
pared,  where  the  prisoners  were  to  be  kept  under  guard  i ill 
the  next  morning;  but  before  it  was  ready  nearly  a  score  of 
horsemen  dashed  up  to  the  tavern  and  dismounted. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  apprehensive  of  an  attack,  thinking 
that  perhaps  the  new  arrivals  were  members  of  the  gang,  or 
else  their  friends,  and  he  whispered  to  Terry  and  the  others 
to  be  on  their  guard  and  keep  cool. 

Pretty  soon  several  of  the  new  arrivals  entered  the  tavern 
and  were  greeted  by  the  landlord  as  personal  friends. 

“Say.”  called 7>ut  one  of  them  to  the  tavern-keeper,  “where 
are  the  men  who  came  in  on  those  horses  out  there?” 

“What  horses?”  the  landlord  asked. 

“Those  hitched  to  the  posts  outside  there.  Four  of  them 
were  stolen  from  Merrill’s  ranch.’ 

“Well,  there  are  quite  a  number  here  who  came  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  they  are  in  that  crowd  over  there.”  and  he  nodded 
in  the  direction  of  Fred,  Terry  and  the  others. 

The  newcomers  glared  at  the  others,  and  a  number  of  them 
placed  their  hands  on  their  revolvers. 

“Say,”  said  the  landlord,  “that  young  man  over  there  is 
a  sheriff  and  he’s  got  four  prisoners.” 

The  spokesman  of  the  party  stared  at  Fred,  and  the  latter 
stepped  up  to  him.  saying: 

“I  was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  next  county  north  of  here, 
a  day  or  two  ago,  after  the  regular  sheriff  had  been  shot. 
These  are  my  men  who  assisted  in  breaking  up  n  gang  that 
had  been  robbing  and  plundering  in  the  vicinity  of  Ranch¬ 
man’s  Rest  beyond  the  river  for  two  or  three  months  past, 
and  we  pursued  four  of  them  to  this  point,  captured  them 
and  now  have  them  bound,  ready  to  take  back  to  the  jail 
at  Hillsdale  to-morrow.” 

“Well,  there  were  four  horses  stolen  from  Merrill’s  ranch 
this  morning,”  said  the  leader,  “and  we  followed  their  trail 
to  this  point,  and  have  found  the  horses  hitched  to  the  posts 
outside  there.” 

“Point  out  the  horses,”  said  Fred,  “and  we’ll  see  whether 
my  prisoners  are  the  thieves  or  not.” 

A  rush  was  made  for  the  door  and  Fred  accompanied  the 
new  party. 

The  horses  pointed  out  were  the  ones  the  prisoners  had 
ridden  up  to  the  tavern  on. 

“I’ve  got  the  men,”  said  Fred. 

“Well,  we  want  them,”  blurted  out  several  of  the  ranch¬ 
men. 

“They  are  my  prisoners.”  returned  Fred.  “Come  back  into 
the  house  and  I’ll  show  you  my  credentials  as  a  sheriff,  and 
the  men  who  are  with  me  are  my  deputies,  sworn  in  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  that  gang.” 

There  were  about  twenty  men  in  the  party,  and  they  all 
followed  Fred  back  into  the  barroom,  where  he  exhibited  his 
credentials  as  sheriff. 

“That’s  all  right,  Mr.  Sheriff,  but  you  don’t  take  those 
men  back  to  Hillsdale.  You  are  not  the  sheriff  of  this 
county.  We  are  going  to  have  them,  or  else  there'll  bp  a 
flight.” 

“What  do  you  want  with  them?”  Fred  nsked. 

“What  a  question!”  exclaimed  the  other.  “We  are  going 
to  hang  ’em.” 

Fred  was  in  a  quandary.  lie  knew  that  it  was  an  unwri: 
ten  law  in  all  the  West  that  a  horse  thief  should  l»e  bar.--  d 
as  soon  as  caught,  if  his  enptors  wore  satisfied  or  his  sruilt. 

The  angry  ranchmen  outnumbered  him  two  to  op«\  and  he 
didn’t  have  sympathy  enough  with  bis  prisoners  to  risk  a 
light  in  their  behalf. 

“Look  hero,  now,"  said  he  to  the  leader,  * 
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^  'tion  as  wo  11  as  you  do,  and  if  I  wore  not  here  in  an 
c-‘  oa|>aeity,  I  would  turn  them  over  to  you.” 

lot  ’em  have  ’em,  Fred,”  blurted  out  Terry.  “I  won’t 
fire  a  shot  to  save  them.” 

"Neither  will  1!  nor  1!  nor  I!”  sans  out  the  others. 

“Gentlemen,  you  are  too  many  for  me,”  said  Fred,  “I  can’t 
hpat  you  single-handed;  but  as  an  officer  of  the  law  I  pro¬ 
test  ncainst  your  taking  my  prisoners  away  from  me.” 

“Protest,  and  be  hanged!”  exclaimed  several  of  the  ranch¬ 
men.  and  a  rush  was  made  for  the  prisoners  In  the  corner 
of  the  room,  who,  being  bound,  were  unable  to  make  any 
resistance. 


“See  here.  Mr.  Sheriff,”  called  out  Knight,  “you  are  not 
doing  your  duty.  You’ve  no  right  to  turn  us  over  to  a  mob.” 

“I  haven’t  done  so,”  returned  Fred,  “but  they  are  twenty 
to  one,  and  I  yield  to  force.  1  am  not  willing  "to  be  shot  to 
pieces  to  save  you  or  anybody  else.” 

The  grim  ranchmen  chuckled,  and  proceeded  to  hustle  the 
prisoners  out  of  the  room. 

“Come  on.  Mr.  Sheriff,”  several  of  them  called  out  to  Fred. 

"Excuse  me,  please,”  he  replied.  “As  an  officer  of  the  law 
I  can’t  give  any  encouragement  to  your  proceeding.  I  pro¬ 
test  against  your  actions.” 

“That’s  all  right.  You  stay  here  till  we  come  back,  and 
we’ll  all  have  drinks.  Come  on  and  see  the  fun.” 

“Excuse  me  again,  please.  I  want  you  to  bear  witness 
that  I  protested  against  your  taking  my  prisoners  away  from 
me.  ” 

“All  right,  we  will,”  laughed  several  of  the  men,  who  sus¬ 
pected  that  Fred  was  playing  a  game  simply  to  sustain  his 
reputation  as  an  officer  of  the  law. 

Terry  actually  winked  at  him,  and  several  of  the  cowboys 
who  had  come  with  him  went  along  with  the  crowd  to  see 
the  lynching.  They  were  gone  about  an  hour,  but  he  and 
Terry  remained  at  the  tavern  with  three  or  four  of  their  men 
till  they  all  returned. 

They  had  taken  the  prisoners  outside  of  the  village  and 
suspended  them  to  a  limb  of  a  big  cottonwood  tree. 

They  came  trooping  into  the  tavern,  lined  up  at  the  bar 
and  called  for  drinks. 

Fred  and  Terry,  of  course,  knew  what  had  happened. 

“Now,  see  here,”  said  the  landlord,  “don’t  leave  those  fel¬ 
lows  swinging  out  there  for  the  people  of  this  village  to  cut 
down  to-morrow  morning.  It  isn’t  fair.” 

“Oh!  that’s  all  right,”  laughed  one  of  the  lynching  party. 
“Let  the  crowd  bury  them.” 

“Oh!  that  won’t  do,”  protested  the  landlord.  “It’s  my 
treat  if  you’ll  put  ’em  under  ground  before  morning.” 

“All  right,”  yelled  the  crowd,  “set  ’em  up,”  and  the  land¬ 
lord  treated  about  thirty  men  on  their  promise  to  remove 
the  ghastly  fruit  from  the  tree  and  bury  it. 

In  the  meantime  a  number  of  Fred’s  cowboys  had  told  the 
story  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  gang  of  desperadoes,  adding 
to  it  a  good  deal  of  Fred  and  Terry’s  history  since  they  had 
become  ranchmen  in  the  next  county,  and  every  one  in -the 
crowd  wanted  them  to  drink  with  them. 

They  declined  by  saying  that  they  never  drank  any  liquors 


at  all. 

The  bar,  however,  did  a  land-office  business  until  long  after 
midnight,  and  the  old  tavern  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity  to  take  care  of  the  ranchmen  and  their  friends.  The 
ranchmen  talked  with  Fred  and  Terry  and  seemed  to  be  very 
anxious  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance,  and  the  boys  were 
not  averse  to  making  friends  of  them.  The  sang  several  songs 
that  pleased  the  crowd  immensely,  and  Terry  annised  them 
for  a*  half  hour  with  juggling  tricks,  after  which  he  and 
Fred  retired  to  their  room  upstairs. 

“Terry,  old  man,  those  fellows  downstairs  relieved  us  of  a 
little  trouble,  didn’t  they?” 

“You  bet  they  did.  It’s  a  pity  we  hadn’t  a  few  more  of 
that  gang  over  this  way.” 

“Oh!  I  knew  that  was  the  way  you  felt  about  it.  I  didn’t 
care  two  cents  about  their  lynching,  but,  of  course,  as  sheriff, 
ft  wouldn’t  do  for  me  to  yield  without  a  protest.  I  was 
really  glad  you  kicked  in  the  way  that  you  did.  At  the  same 
time  I’ve  always  been  opposed  to  lynch  law,  for  It  is  an  old 
eaying  that  It  is  better  that  the  guilty  should  escape  rather 
than  one  innocent  man  should  suffer.” 

“No  innocent  man  has  suffered,”  returned  Terry. 

“No.  and  I’ll  say  this  for  Judge  Lynch;  that  ho  rarely 
makes  a  mistake,  while  at  the  same  time  many  a  guilty  man 
has  escaped  through  technicalities  of  the  law,  when  defended 


by  able  lawyers.” 

“Yes,  that  happens  every  day  in  the  cities  all  over  the 
country,  but  the  same  law  never  works  evenly  in  different 


sections.  What  Is  best  for  one  section  is  not  always  the  best 
for  another.  The  certainty  of  being  lynched  if  caught  is 
the  best  protection  that  a  man  can  have  out  on  the  plains 
here.” 

“There  is  no  doubt  of  that,”  assented  Fred,  “but  I’m  glad 
this  lynching  didn’t  take  place  over  in  our  county.” 

“Yes,  that  let’s  us  out.” 

The  next  morning  when  they  went  downstairs,  the  ranch¬ 
men  were  waiting  for  a  breakfast  before  starting  back  to 
their  several  homes;  and  the  men  and  boys  In  the  village 
were  crowding  In  to  see  them,  for  the  lynching  of  four  men 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town  was  an  unusual  event  for 
that  locality. 

“Say,  sheriff,”  sang  out  one  of  the  ranchmen,  “some  of 
your  men  say  that  you  and  your  partner  are  the  best  shots 
ever  seen  In  the  West.” 

“Oh!  we  are  not  responsible  for  what  other  men  say,” 
laughed  Fred.  “We  flatter  ourselves,  though,  that  we  can 
generally  hit  whatever  we  shoot  at.”  ✓ 

“Well,  I’m  a  good  shot,”  put  in  one,  “and  my  friends  in¬ 
sist  that  we  should  shoot  at  a  target  and  see  if  you  can 
beat  me.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “What  sort  of  a  gun  do  you  want 
to  use?  Remington  or  revolver?” 

“We’ll  try  both,”  was  the  reply. 

And  with  that  the  whole  crowd  went  out  to  the  edge  of 
the  village,  where  Fred  and  Terry  gave  exhibitions  of 
marksmanship  that  utterly  astonished  the  spectators. 

“It’s  an  easy  thing  to  do,”  said  he  to  the  crowd,  “if  one 
is  only  careful  in  aiming.  A  bullet  will  always  go  where 
it  is  sent.  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  pull  the  trigger  till  I 
am  sure  of  my  aim.” 

“Well,  the  rest  of  us  do  that,  too,  and  yet  we  miss,”  said 
one  of  the  crowd. 

“Of  course,  but  whose  fault  is  it?  The  manufacturer  al¬ 
ways  tests  the  accuracjr  of  a  weapon  before  he  puts  it  on  the 
market.  Olcott  and  I  have  a  dozen  cowboys  on  our  ranch, 
each  with  a  Remington,  and  we  taught  them  how  to  use  it. 
When  we  first  took  possession  of  the  place  we  were  annoyed 
by  Apaches  and  white  cattle  thieves,  but  In  a  few  weeks 
they  learned  a  lesson  that  they  have  never  forgotten,  and 
now,  if  any  of  our  cattle  should  go  up  to  one  of  them  and 
offer  to  furnish  steak  voluntarily,  the  rascals  would  take  to 
their  heels  and  run  away.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  TALL  BEAUTY  AT  RANCHMAN’S  REST. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  spent  at  target  shooting,  the  crowd 
returned  to  the  tavern  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  again  the  bar 
did  a  rushing  business,  after  which  Fred  and  Terry  pre¬ 
pared  to  start  back  to  Ranchman’s  Rest. 

The  lynching  party  made  ready  to  accompany  them,  and 
they  rode  off  together,  every  man  in  a  merry  mood. 

During  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  the  ranchmen  sepa¬ 
rated  here  and  there  returning  to  their  homes,  and  in  a  little 
while  Fred  and  Terry  had  only  their  own  men  with  them. 

“Now,  come  ahead,  boys,”  said  Fred,  “we  must  ride  fast 
and  reach  Ranchman’s  Rest  before  night.  We  are  not  ham¬ 
pered  with  any  prisoners.” 

“No,”  laughed  some  of  the  men,  “hut  we’ve  had  good  luck 
for  all  that.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “I  think  that  gang  is  most  effectively 
broken  up,  and  we  ought  to  celebrate  the  event  with  a  big 
dance  at  Ranchman’s  Rest  on  Saturday  night.” 

“Good!  Good!”  cried  the  men.  “We  ought  to  make  a  regu¬ 
lar  holiday  of  it.” 

They  reached  Ranchman’s  Rest  about  au  hour  before  Sun¬ 
set,  and  found  Nick  Taylor  and  his  men  waiting  there  for 
them. 

“Where  are  your  prisoners?”  Nick  asked.  “Did  they  get 
away  from  you?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Fred,  “they  got  clear  away,  and  I  guess 
we  couldn’t  catch  them  if  we  spent  a  lifetime  at  it.” 

“What’s  the  matter?  Did  you  lose  the  trail?” 

“Yes,  it  ended  in  a  little  village  over  in  the  next  county.” 

“Too  bad!  Too  bad!”  said  Taylor.  “We  landed  all  our 
prisoners  at  Hillsdale.  The  doctor  here  said  the  wounded 
men  could  stand  the  trip,  so  we  took  them  all  over  there. 
Some  of  them  may  escape  punishment  for  lack  of  proof,  but 
you  can  bet  thoy  will  get  out  of  this  part  of  the  State  about 
as  fast  as  horses  can  carry  them.” 

“That  means  then  that  we’ve  cleaned  up  the  whole  gang,” 
remarked  Terry. 

“Yes,  that’s  Just  what  it  means.” 
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“What's  the  matter  with  us  having  a  (lance  here  Saturday 
night,  then?” 

The  entire  crowd  gave  a  whoop  and  Instantly  voted  to 
have  It. 

“Well,  we’ve  got  two  days  In  which  to  get  ready  for  It,” 
remarked  Fred.  “We’d  better  stay  here  to-nlght,  go  home 
early  to-morrow  morning  and  get  the  women  folks  ready  for 
a  regular  jubilee.” 

The  landlord  was  delighted  at  the  suggestion,  for  It  meant 
hundreds  of  dollars’  worth  of  business  for  him  In  the.  way 
of  meals  and  drink. 

While  the  crowd  was  waiting  for  supper,  some  of  the  cow¬ 
boys  told  about  the  lynching,  and  a  great  shout  and  laughter 
went  up  when  they  heard  it.  Some  of  them  insisted  that  it 
put  the  drinks  on  the  sheriff. 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “it  was  a  good  joke  on  me,  but  at 
the  same  time  It  relieved  me  of  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  I 
didn’t  object  to  the  lynching  personally,  but  I  protested  as  an 
officer  of  the  law. 

“Good!  Good!”  laughed  the  others. 

“Say,  Joe,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  young  Griswold,  “ain’t 
you  afraid  you’ll  be  lynched  when  you  go  back  home?” 

“No,”  was  the  laughing  reply,  “but  I  guess  I’ll  get  a  left- 
handed  blessing.” 

“Lay  all  the  blame  on  me.  I’m  responsible  for  It.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,  that  you’ll  come  very  near  being 
lynched  for  keeping  me  away  from  home  so  long.” 

“That’s  all  right.  It  wasn’t  Fred  Fearnot,  but  the  sheriff, 
and  I’ll  resign  before  I  go  over  to  your  ranch  again.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  laughed  Joe,  “I  don’t  know  whether  my 
wife  will  be  able  to  look  at  it  that  way  or  not.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  that,”  put  in  Terry.  “She’ll  be  so  glad 
to  see  you  that  she  won’t  raise  any  row  at  all.” 

The  boys  had  a  high  old  time  at  the  tavern  that  night,  and 
the  next  morning  started  off  for  home,  where  they  arrived 
before  noon. 

The  news  they  took  with  them  reconciled  Mrs.  Taylor  and 
Mrs.  Griswold  to  the  enforced  absence  of  their  husbands  from 
homo,  and  when  they  were  told  of  the  coming  dance  at  Ranch¬ 
man’s  Rest  on  the  next  Saturday  night,  they  began  making 
preparations  to  attend  it. 

Of  course,  Fred  and  Terry  received  great  praise  for  their 
vigorous  measures,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  gang  of  des¬ 
peradoes.  Couriers  were  sent  to  the  various  ranches,  some  of 
them  forty  miles  away,  to  invite  all  the  families  to  a  great 
meeting  at  Ranchman’s  Rest  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning;  and  early  on  Saturday  morning  over  a  hundred  and 
fifty  people  started  out  for  Ranchman’s  Rest  from  every 
direction. 

Fred  and  Terry,  with  half  the  force  on  their  ranch, 
reached  there  at  noon  and  secured  quarters  at  the  old 
tavern  for  the  ladles  of  Taylor’s  and  Griswold’s  families; 
and  when  the  latter  arrived,  they  assisted  the  girls  out  of 
the  wagon  and  led  them  into  the  sitting-room  of  the  old 
tavern. 

“Say.  Carrie,"  Terry  said,  “you  see  it  pays  to  let  Joe  get 
awn 3r  from  home  once  In  a  while.” 

“Yes.”  she  laughed,  “I  forgive  you  and  Fred  with  all  ray 
heart.  ” 

“So  do  I,"  said  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  had  brought  her  baby 
along. 

Along  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  ranchmen  and 
their  hired  men  held  an  open-air  meeting  to  pass  resolutions 
of  thanks  to  Fred  Fearnot  for  his  splendid  work  while  act¬ 
ing  as  sheriff,  and  Fred  made  a  speech  to  them  In  which  he 
explained  his  theory  about  dealing  with  evils  that  afflicted 
communities. 

“The  best  thing  to  do  under  such  circumstances,’'  said  he, 


“is  to  get  together  and  suppress  the  evil  with  a  strong  hxip  I. 
No  use  discussing  it,  or  keeping  out  of  the  way  and  lett  ig 
reckless  men  run  rough-shod  over  a  community.  Drive  them 
away  or  wipe  them  out  at  once.  It’s  a  severe  measure,  but 
a  necessary  one.  In  a  scarcely  settled  region  like  this,  the 
slow  process  of  law  is  never  effective,  and  the  law-abiding 
citizens  should  come  to  the  assistance  of  law  and  order,  with 
perfect  unanimity  and  a  fierce  determination  to  drive  out  the 
disturbers  of  the  peace.” 

“That’s  it!  That’s  it!”  yelled  a  score  of  men  in  the 
crowd. 

After  the  meeting,  the  landlord  at  the  tavern  was  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  number  of  revolvers  that  were  passed  over  the 
bar  to  him  to  be  taken  care  of. 

The  result  was  that  he  never  did  such  a  business  before 
on  any  one  evening.  Very  few  men  showed  the  effect  of 
their  drinking  and  everybody  was  in  a  good  humor,  took 
supper  in  the  dining-room  and  no  disturbance  whatever  oc¬ 
curred. 

The  landlord's  wife  had  procured  assistance  and  enough 
was  provided  for  all.  Everybody  seemed  willing  to  help,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  the  big  dining-room  was 
cleared  of  tables  and  the  dancing  began. 

Fred  danced  first  with  Mattie  Griswold,  next  with  Fanny 
Gardner,  then  with  Nellie  Griswold,  after  which  he  insisted 
that  the  landlord’s  wife  should  be  his  partner  in  the  next 
dance;  and  as  he  waltzed  around  the  room  with  her,  he  kept 
the  crowrd  in  a  roar  by  hugging  and  kissing  her. 

Of  course,  Terry  made  no  end  of  fun,  for  he  was  never  in 
better  humor.  It  was  impossible  for  either  him  or  Fred  to 
dance  twice  with  the  same  girl,  for  it  seemed  that  every  one 
present  wanted  at  least  one  dance  with  them. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Nick,  after  the  dancing  had  been  going 
on  for  an  hour.  “You  remember  that  Carrie  wanted  us 
to  go  up  the  river  to  visit  our  new  neighbors  a  short  while 
ago?” 

“lres,”  said  Fred. 

“Well,  they  have  just  arrived  here.  They  lost  their  way 
for  three  or  four  hours.  I  thought  the  Griswolds  would  briug 
them  down  with  them,  but  they  merely  sent  an  invitation  for 
them  to  be  here,  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  family  is 
what  I  call  an  extraordinary  beauty.  She’s  over  six  feet 
tall,  a  blonde,  and  a  splendid  figure.  I  want  to  introduce  you 
to  her.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  Where  is  she?” 

“She’s  in  the  crowd  back  there  with  Nellie  Griswold.  Her 
name  is  Miss  Snyder,”  and  he  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  elbowing  his  way  along 
to  where  the  young  lady  -was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  cow¬ 
boys  and  ranchmen,  and  several  girls. 

He  introduced  Fred  to  her.  He  made  one  of  his  best  bows 
and  expressed  his  gratification  at  making  her  acquaintance. 

“I’m  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Fearnot,"  she  replied,  “for 
since  we  reached  here  I  haven’t  heard  anybody  else  talked 
about” 

“Thank  you,”  lie  replied,  “I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  make  a  good  many  friends  out  here,  and  all  of  us  gl  adly 
welcome  you  us  a  neighbor.  Will  you  honor  me  with  the 
next  dance?” 

“Yes,  with  pleasure,”  she  replied,  and  he  extended  his 
hand  to  ber.  She  placed  hers  in  it,  nnd  as  she  arose  to  her 
feet,  she  towered  more  than  six  inches  above  him. 

As  he  led  her  out  on  the  floor,  every  eye  was  riveted  uj»ou 
them.  She  was  actually  taller  than  any  man  in  the  room, 
and,  of  course,  a  woman  naturally  looks  taller  than  a  tiuiu 
of  the  same  height;  but  notwithstanding  that,  her  move¬ 
ments  were  graceful  in  the  extreme,  and  to  Fred’s  astonish- 
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*  s.ie  danced  with  an  ease  and  grace  that  he  had  never 
$<vn  exhibited  by  any  woman  in  that  locality. 

Before  they  had  made  two  circuits  of  the  room  in  the 
waltz,  she  remarked: 

\ou  dance  better  than  any  gentleman  I’ve  met  in  this 
part  of  the  country.” 

I  hank  you.  I  learned  how  to  dance  in  the  East,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  "and  I  suspect  that  you  did  also.” 

No,  1  learned  to  dance  in  Paris,  where  my  father  lived 
se\eial  years.  TVe’ve  only  been  four  years  on  a  ranch.” 

Just  then  an  awkward  dancer  stepped  on  her  skirt,  and  a 
ripping  sound  was  heard.  She  exclaimed  in  French: 


“Oh!  the  awkward  gawk!” 

‘  It  was  an  accident,”  said  Fred,  in  French  also. 

“Oh,  dear!  Do  you  speak  French?” 

“Yes.  German  and  Spanish,  too.” 

“Then  please  wait  until  I  pin  up  that  rip,”  and  he  con¬ 
ducted  her  back  to  where  the  Griswold  girls  and  Nellie  Gard¬ 
ner  were  standing,  where  she  borrowed  several  pins,  which 
Carrie  Griswold  used  in  repairing  the  garment,  and  all  the 
time  an  animated  conversation  went  on  in  French  between 
her  and  Fred. 

"Why,  what  in  the  world  are  you  two  talking  about?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Carrie,  who  had  never  heard  French  before. 

“Oh!  we  are  talking  secrets,”  she  laughed. 

“What  language  are  you  using?”  Nellie  Griswold  asked 
her. 


But  just  then  Carrie  had  finished  her  task  and  the  tall 
beauty  seized  Fred  and  went  waltzing  away  with  him. 

Fred  was  really  charmed  with  her.  She  had  a  dash  and 
vivacity  about  her  that  made  her  quite  irresistible.  She 
frankly  told  him  that  he  was  the  first  gentleman  she  had 
met  in  several  years  that  knew  how  to  dance. 

“Oh,  my  partner,  Olcott,  is  a  better  dancer  than  I  am,”  he 
replied. 

“I  don’t  see  how  he  can  be.” 

A  little  later  the  music  ceased  for  a  while  and  he  led  her 
to  a  seat,  where  she  was  quickly  surrounded  by  men  and 
women,  five  or  six  rows  deep. 

Terry  was  introduced  to  her,  as  were  a  number  of  other 
young  men,  and  she  had  a  smile  and  pleasant  word  for  every 
one.  She  was  the  belle  of  the  evening;  in  fact,  a  decided 
sensation. 

“Mr.  Olcott,”  said  she,  addressing  Terry,  “I  am  extremely 
anxious  to  hear  you  and  Mr.  Fearnot  sing.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terr}’,  “I’ll  do  anything  in  the  world  you 
ask  me  to.” 

“Thank  you.  You’d  better  not  make  such  a  promise  as 
that,”  she  laughed. 

“That’s  all  right.  I’m  hypnotized,  and  whatever  you  order 
I’L  be  bound  to  do.” 

She  laughed  heartily,  and  Fred  at  once  began  tuning  a 
violin,  for  none  of  the  musicians  present  were  able  to  play 
for  the  songs  that  he  and  Terry  sang. 

“What  a  pity  we  haven’t  a  piano,”  she  remarked. 

“Yes,”  assented  Fred,  “but  Terry  and  I  are  just  as  much 
at  home  with  the  violin.” 


CHAPTER  X. 


CONCLUSION. 

After  Fred  had  tuned  the  violin  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
gra lied  off  playing  the  prelude  to  a  well-known  operatic  air, 
and  a  few  moments  later  he  and  Terry  began  to  sing. 

Every  one  in  the  room  seemed  to  hold  his  or  her  breath 
for  fear  of  disturbing  the  flood  of  melody  that  filled  the 

room. 

M*as  SDyder  looked  at  them  both  in  evident  astonishment, 


for  she  not  only  recognized  the  fact  that  they  had  good 
voices,  but  that  they  had  been  well  cultivated  also;  and  she 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  evident  admiration  until  the 
song  was  finished;  then  evinced  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in 
applauding  them  when  they  ceased  singing. 

“Oh,  what  a  treat!”  she  exclaimed.  “Please  sing  again.” 

They  started  another  air,  and  before  they  had  finished  one 
verse  she  joined  in  with  them  in  a  voice  of  surprising  sweet¬ 
ness  and  volume,  and  In  turn  Fred  and  Terry  plainly  showed 
how  much  they  were  surprised,  and  as  soon  as  they  finished 
they  bowed  and  threw  kisses  at  her,  regretting  they  had  no 
flowers.  1 

She  laughed,  blushed  and  remarked  that  she  was  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  music. 

“Can  you  sing  ‘Sweet  Home?’  ”  she  asked. 

“Yes,”  replied  Fred. 

“Then  let  me  have  the  violin,  for  that  is  my  favorite  above 
all  songs.” 

“Do  you  play?”  Fred  asked,  as  he  handed  her  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  and  she  began  playing  with  a  skill  that 
was  marvelous  In  execution. 

They  sang  the  grand  song  through,  and  the  crowd  seemed 
to  be  spellbound  as  they  listened. 

“Oh,  how  beautiful!  How  beautiful!”  she  exclaimed,  as 
the  last  note  of  the  famous  song  died  away. 

Every  eye  in  the  room  was  riveted  upon  her  because  of 
her  beauty  and  remarkable  skill  with  the  violin. 

“Play  that  again,  please,”  said  Terry,  “and  we’ll  give  you 
a  new  version  of  it.” 

She  instantly  began  playing,  and  again  the  grand  melody 
of  the  song  filled  the  room;  but  in  the  second  verse  Terry 
began  showing  symptoms  of  emotion,  and  Fred  saw  at  once 
that  he  was  going  to  turn  it  into  a  farce  with  which  he  had 
so  often  captured  the  crowd.  He  began  whimpering,  yet  kept 
on  singing,  and  as  she  played  the  tall  beauty  gazed  at  him 
with  amazement.  His  whimpering  developed  into  a  cry,  and 
in  the  last  verse  he  fell  on  the  floor,  roaring  and  bellowing 
like  a  great  lubberly  boy  whose  emotions  had  gotten  the  best 
of  him.  The  crowd  couldn’t  understand  it  at  first,  but  they 
nearly  raised  the  roof  when  they  saw  him  on  the  floor  and 
listened  to  his  great  sobs  and  exclamations  of  grief.  When 
it  ended,  she  dropped  the  violin  in  her  lap,  and  gave  way  to 
a  fit  of  laughter  that  became  almost  hysterical. 

“Mr.  Olcott,  I  want  to  dance  with  'you, ”  she  said,  as  soon 
ns  she  could  control  herself  sufficiently  to  speak. 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  I’ll  cry  again,”  he  replied,  and  he  led 
her  out  on  the  floor  whilst  Fred  seized  one  of  the  landlady’s 
daughters  and  followed  them. 

She  found  Terry  as  good  a  dancer  as  Fred  was,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  she  was  willing  to  live  all  her  life  on  a  ranch  If 
she  could  have  the  pleasure  of  occasionally  dancing  with 
them. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Terry,  “It  is  worth  a  hundred-mile  trip 
on  foot  to  dance  with  you,  and  if  you'll  keep  the  dogs  tied 
up,  we’ll  run  over  every  few  clays  with  a  violin  under  our 
arms  to  see  you.” 

“The  dogs  shall  not  hurt  you,”  she  laughed,  “and  you 
needn’t  bring  any  violin  with  you,  as  I  have  a  fine  one  of 
ray  own,  flute  and  guitar,  and  as  soon  as  one  cjin  be  brought 
from  my  former  home,  I  will  have  a  piano.  My  father  and 
mother  play  and  we  have  music  every  clay  and  evening  lu 
our  home.” 

It  was  long  after  midnight  when  the  dance  broke  up,  by 
which  time  many  of  the  girls  from  the  ranches  had  become 
very  jealous  of  the  tall  beauty,  In  spile  of  her  kindness,  ab¬ 
sence  of  self-consciousness  and  her  extremely  friendly  man¬ 
ner  with  them. 
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FRED  FEARNOT  AS  A  SHERIFF 


Out  in  the  barroom  u  score  of  the  men  made  themselves 
drunk,  drinking  to  her  health. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  the  girls  slept  quite  late,  but 
when  they  met  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  sitting-room  of  the 
old  tavern,  they  seemed  to  be  none  the  worse  for  the  late 
hour  and  exercises  of  the  evening  before. 

After  a  late  breakfast,  they  prepared  to  return  to  their 
homes.  The  Snyders  had  come  in  a  wagon,  but  Miss  Snyder 
expressed  a  wish  to  ride  horseback,  nnd  Fanny  Gardner  let 
her  have  her  horse  and  saddle,  taking  her  place  in  the 
wagon. 

“Oh!  thank  you,”  she  exclaimed,  “it  is  so  kind  of  you.  I 
assure  you  I  appreciate  it.  I  want  you  to  come  over  and 
spend  a  week  with  me,  or  two  weeks,  or  a  month.  This 
horse  won’t  buck,  will  he?” 

“Well,  he  never  did  with  me,”  replied  Fanny,  “but  you 
are  a  great  deal  heavier  than  I  am,  and  I  don’t  know  whether 
he’ll  object  to  the  load  or  not.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  afraid  of  a  horse,”  she  laughed,  “but  it 
would  be  awkward  to  be  pitched  out  of  the  saddle  and 
laughed  at,”  and  with  that  she  dashed  off  at  a  sweeping  gait, 
followed  by  Fred,  and  soon  they  were  a  half  mile  ahead  of 
the  others. 

In  a  little  while  Fred  and  Miss  Snyder  were  almost  out  of 
sight  of  the  wagon. 

“Say,  Fanny,”  said  Terry,  “that  looks  like  a  runaway  match, 
doesn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  she  laughed,  “but  If  she  captures  Fred,  it’s  more 
than  any  other  girl  has  been  able  to  do.” 

“She’s  a  most  extraordinary  girl,”  said  Terry. 

“Yes,  she’s  very  beautiful,”  assented  Fanny.  “I  believe 
they  are  going  right  straight  to  your  ranch.” 

“Well,  if  they  do,  I’ll  send  your  horse  over  to-morrow;  but 
what’s  the  matter  with  you  driving  over  our  way  and  taking- 
dinner  with  us?” 

“Oh!  that  won’t  do,”  said  Nick’s  wife.  “We  must  get 
home  just  as  soon  as  -we  can  on  account  of  the  baby.” 

“Well,  Joe  will  have  to  come  around  our  way,”  remarked 
Terry,  "as  lie  won’t  lose  any  distance  by  doing  so.” 

After  a  while  the  Griswold  and  Taylor  parties  separated, 
and  the  former  went  on  with  Terry  to  Fearnot’s  ranch.  When 
they  reached  there,  Fred  and  Miss  Snyder  were  fully  an 
hour  ahead  of  thorn.  He  was  showing  her  through  the  house, 
the  barn  and  the  stables,  and  she  was  feeding  the  turkeys 
nnd  chickens. 

“Isn’t  it  a  shame  that  two  such  young  men  should  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  the  lives  of  bachelors  on  a  place  like  this?” 
she  said  to  Mattie  and  Nellie  Griswold,  as  they  were  assisted 
from  the  wagon. 

“They  nre  very  obstinate  boys,”  laughed  Fanny.  “They 
seem  to  be  afraid  to  marry  for  fear  they  will  lose  some  of 
their  liberties.” 

Mrs.  Wilson,  the  housekeeper,  assisted  by  the  girls,  soon 
prepared  a  substantial  dinner  for  them,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Snyder  reached  there  In  time  to  join  them  at  the  meal.  They 
took  a  great  fancy  to  Fred  and  Terry,  and  the  elder  Snyder 
accompanied  the  latter  over  the  premises.  Inspecting  the  barns, 
stables  and  the  men’s  quarters,  and  asked  a  great  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  their  system  of  cattle  raising. 

He  then  Invited  them  to  come  over  to  his  place  and  make 
some  suggestions  for  Its  improvement. 

“We  are  only  seven  miles  away,”  he  remarked.  “Just  a 
short  ride.” 

“Thank  you.”  said  Terry,  "we  shall  bo  pleased  to  do  60. 
but  let  me  assure  you  that  any  day  in  the  week,  month  or 
year  that  you  feel  like  coming  over  to  see  us,  you  will  meet 
with  a  cordial  welcome.  Wo  have  ample  room  and  would  like 


nothing  better  than  to  entertain  all  of  you  for  a  month  at  a 
time.” 

When  they  were  about  to  leave.  Miss  Snyder  took  her  •-'•at 
In  the  wagon  with  her  parents,  leaving  Fanny  Gardner's 
horse  there  to  be  sent  over  the  next  day. 

“Say,”  said  Fred,  “you  are  not  tired  of  the  saddle,  are  you?” 

“No,  indeed,”  she  replied. 

“Then  why  not  try  one  of  my  horses?  We  have  three 
Ladies’  saddles  here,  and  some  of  the  finest  saddle  horses  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  this  country.” 

“Thank  you,  I  will,  if  you  will  ride  with  me.” 

“Just  what  I  was  hinting  at,”  he  laughed. 

She  arose  and  leaped  down  to  the  ground  from  the  wagon, 
saying: 

“Drive  on,  father.  We’ll  get  home  ahead  of  you,  even 
though  you  have  an  hour’s  start  of  us.” 

Her  father  laughed  and  drove  off,  but  before  they  reached 
the  river  ford,  Fred  and  the  tall  beauty  overtook  ami  passed 
them.  They  forded  the  stream,  which  was  about  a  foot 
higher  than  when  Fred  had  last  crossed  it. 

She  had  to  take  her  foot  out  of  the  stirrup  in  order  to 
avoid  touching  the  water,  and  on  reaching  the  other  side 
Fred  suggested  that  they  wait  there  till  the  wagon  had 
crossed,  for  fear  her  father  might  need  directions  how  to 
keep  in  the  shallowest  part. 

“If  it  was  two  feet  higher  the  wagon  might  be  swept 
downstream,”  lie  said. 

They  waited  there  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
when  the  wagon  appeared  on  the  south  side,  Fred  gave  di¬ 
rections  until  they  were  safely  across.  Then  they  dashed  on 
ahead  for  about  three  miles,  when  they  reached  her  home. 

She  insisted  on  his  dismounting  and  going  into  the  house, 
where  she  had  a  seventeen-year-old  brother  and  two  younger 
sisters.  She  introduced  him  to  them,  and  then  proceeded  to 
entertain  him  with  music  until  her  parents  arrived. 

By  that  time  the  day  had  waned  until  scarcely  two  hours 
of  sunlight  remained.  Her  father  pressed  him  to  spend  the 
night  there,  but  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  his  business 
had  been  neglected  for  a  week  past,  until  bis  presence  was 
absolutely  necessary  on  bis  ranch. 

When  he  went  out  to  his  horse,  Miss  Snyder  accompanied 
him,  and  as  he  shook  hands  with  her  she  looked  him  in  the 
face  and  asked: 

"When  will  you  come  to  see  me  again?” 

“Very  soon,”  he  replied,  “for  I  enjoy  your  music  very 
much  iudeed.” 

“And  1  enjoy  yours  also,”  she  returned,  “and  more  than 
that,  I  appreciate  conversing  with  you  more  than  any  gen¬ 
tleman  I  ever  met.” 

“Thank  you,  I  feel  highly  flattered,”  he  returned,  “and  I 
assure  you  that  I  shall  ride  over  again  just  as  soon  as  I  can 
find  a  chance  to  do  so;  and  not  only  that.  I  want  to  have  you 
ride  over  my  ranch,  see  our  cattle,  and  then  return  here  for 
a  few  hours’  enjoyment  with  music  and  song.” 

“I  shall  expect  you,”  she  replied.  “Our  meeting  is  an  un¬ 
expected  pleasure,  and  I  am  sure  that  other  meeting  will  be 
still  more  pleasant.” 

He  pressed  her  hand,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  dashed 
off  towards  the  river  at  full  speed,  whilst  she  stood  there  at 
the  gate  gazing  after  him  until  he  had  disappeared  from 
sight,  wondering  at  the  marvelous  circumstances  of  one  so 
young  acting  ns  a  sheriff  and  breaking  up  a  desperate  pang 
of  desperadoes. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “FRED  FEARNOT 
BAFFLED;  OR,  OUTWITTED  BY  A  WOMAN.” 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


^  -ien  *-ie  W  ar  ended  Karl  Ivy  berg,  a  member  of 

Company  0,  ,198th  .Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Infantry, 
came  to  Acme,  A.  0.,  and  for  forty  years  lived  in  a  little 
hovel.  Each  morning  during  that  time  he  unfurled  a 
small  l  nited  States  flag  on  a  pole  he  erected  on  his  home, 
and  with  the  setting  of  the  sun  he  folded  the  flag  and  took 
it  indoors.  W  hen  he  died  at  Acme  recently  the  flag  was 
buried  with  him. 


While  men  were  sinking  a  well  for  artesian  water  on 
the  ranch  of  George  Brownfield,  near  Eathen,  Wyo.,  and 
at  about  100  feet  down,  the  drill  struck  gold-bearing 
quartz.  Gold  as  large  as  grains  of  wheat  and  in  strings 
the  size  of  a  match  was  found  in  the  quartz  brought  up  by 
the  drill.  The  ore  is  estimated  to  assay  $33  to  the 
ton.  There  is  much  excitement  in  the  vicinity  over  the 
find  and  a  shaft  is  being  sunk  and  claims  staked  out. 


A  French  inventor  has  adapted  the  microphone  to  the 
discovery  of  underground  water.  One  end  of  a  tube  is 
inserted  in  the  ground,  the  upper  end  being  attached  to 
the  microphone.  The  sound  of  flowing  or  dropping  water 
is  conveyed  to  the  car  from  great  depths.  In  the  Marne 
Valley,  France,  two  springs  were  recently  discovered  with 
this  apparatus  at  a  depth  of  about  fifty  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 


The  German  aviator  Reichelt  carried  a  woman  passenger 
with  him  on  a  flight  at  Dresden.  At  a  height  of  200  feet 
the  motor  exploded  and  the  monoplane  shot  blazing  to  the 
earth.  The  woman  was  dead  when  extricated.  Reichelt 
died  at  a  hospital.  On  several  previous  occasions  Reichelt 
had  narrow  escapes  from  death.  Once,  in  1913,  with  a 
passenger  aboard,  when  at  a  height  of  6,000  feet,  his  motor 
stopped  and  he  had  to  plane  downward  through  a  heavy 
fog  in  the  darkness.  He  landed  on  a  house,  crushing  the 
roof,  but  escaped  injury. 


Joseph  Karmanto's  goat  became  as  mad  as  a  March 
hare  recently  at  the  Karmanto  home,  No.  514  East  Fourth 
street,  Kansas  City.  It  had  been  a  docile  goat  until  then, 
but  when  it  butted  over  Angelo  Karmanto,  six  years  old, 
knocked  down  a  couple  of  fences  and  terrorized  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  Karmanto  decided  to  apply  an  “old  country” 
remedy  and  cut  off  half  of  the  goat’s  ears.  That  did  not 
pave  the  effect  of  quieting  the  goat,  so  lie  cut  off  the  rest 
of  the  ears.  Neighbors  notified  the  police  department, 
and  a  patrolman  killed  the  goat  and  arrested  Karmanto, 
charging  him  with  cruelty  to  animals.  Karmanto  was 
tried  in  the  North  Side  Court  and  fined  $25.  He  pro- 
aying  that  was  the  only  way  to  treat  a  crazy  goat. 
Tr/.'V  always  cut  the  ears  off  in  the  old  country,  he 
declared. 


A  rape-  ne  rim  an  can  write  thirty  words  in  a  minute. 
rio  do  this  he  must  draw  his  pen  through  sixteen  and  a 


half  feet.  In  forty  minutes  his  pen  travels  a  furlong,  and 
in  five  hours  and  a  third  a  mile.  We  make,  on  an  average, 
sixteen  curves  or  turns  of  the  pen  for  each  word  written. 
Writing  thirty  words  in  a  minute,  we  must  make  eight 
curves  to  each  second;  in  an  hour,  28,800;  in  five  hours, 
144,000,  and  in  300  days,  working  only  five  hours  each 
day,  we  make  not  less  than  43,200,000  curves  and  turns  of 
the  pen.  The  man  who  makes  but  1,000,000  strokes  of  the 
pen  a  month  has  done  nothing  remarkable;  there  are  those 
who  make  four  times  that  number.  Here  we  have  in  the 
aggregate  a  mark  800  miles  long,  to  be  traced  on  paper  by 
each  writer  in  a  year.  In  making  each  letter  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  alphabet,  we  make  from  three  to  seven  strokes  of  the 
pen — on  an  average  three  and,  a  half  to  four. 


Luba  Jace,  the  fourteen^ear-old  daughter  of  Paul  Jace, 
of  No.  406  Black  avenue,  New  York  Cityr,  was  rescued 
from  a  band  of  gypsies  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  recently,  after  a 
battle  in  which  a  squad  of  police  were  forced  to  use  their 
revolvers  in  order  to  subdue  the  band.  The  girl  was  kid¬ 
naped  from  her  parents  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  nine  months 
ago.  A  brother  and  sister  have  trailed  her  all  over  the 
United  States  since  then.  Recently  they  located  the  band 
in  Detroit  and  went  to  the  gypsy  colony  and  demanded  the 
child.  The  gypsies  refused  to  give  her  up,  and  a  fight 
started  in  which  the  sister’s  hair  was  almost  pulled  out 
and  her  clothing  torn  from  her.  At  this  point  the  police 
arrived  and  the  entire  band  attacked  them.  After  using 
their  clubs,  the  police  drew  their  revolvers  and  cowed  the 
gypsies  with  a  few  shots.  The  rescued  girl  and  her  brother 
and  sister  were  taken  to  Central  Station,  where  they  asked 
to  be  protected  until  the  next  train  left  for  New  York. 
The  girl  stated  that  she  had  been  forced  to  wed  a  gypsy 
boy  of  her  own  age. 

A  stone  engraved  with  Chinese  characters  so  old  that 
they  cannot  be  deciphered  by  modern  Chinese  is  owned  by 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Drolette,  of  Evansville,  Ind.  She  has  had  the 
writing  photographed  and  a  print  sent  to  Prof.  Nicholas 
Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  an  authority  on  ancient 
Chinese.  Mrs.  Drolette  obtained  the  stone  at  Nanking, 
China,  a  year  ago,  when  the  troops  of  the  Chinese  Repub¬ 
lic  stormed  the  ancient  capital  of  China  in  suppressing  a 
rebellion.  The  wall  about  the  city  was  demolished.  It 
had  stood  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  Tn  search¬ 
ing  the  ruins  Mrs.  Drolette  found  one  stone  which  had 
been  over  a  gateway,  the  face  of  which  was  covered  with 
Chinese  writing.  This  was  the  only  engraved  stone  known 
to  have  been  found.  When  Mrs.  Drolette  returned  to 
America  to  visit  her  brother,  Arthur  Cintura,  a  physician 
of  Evansville,  she  brought  the  stone,  which  woiglis  twenty- 
five  pounds,  as  hand  baggage.  She  carried  it  more  than 
11,000  miles.  The  husband  of  Mrs.  Drolette,  who  was 
formerly  in  the  United  States  Consular  Service,  is  now  in 
business  in  Hongkong.  Their  son  is  in  school  in  Evans¬ 
ville.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drolette  were  born  and  reared  in  that 
1  city. 
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THE  BOY  CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  BICYCLE  TRACK 


By  ALEXANDER  DOUGLAS 


CHAPTER  XIII  (Continued). 

Jack  and  Xed  were  all  unconscious  of  the  mischief  that 
was  being  planned,  and  when  the  former  met  Belle  Scott 
he  seemed  not  to  have  a  care  in  the  world. 

“Oh,  Jack!  I'm  so  glad  we’ve  met,”  said  Belle;  “if  I’d 
known  where  you  were  staying  I’d  certainly  have  written 
to  you.” 

‘Why !  has  anything  happened  ?” 

“It's  hard  to  explain,  but  I  feel  that  you’re  in  danger, 

Jack.” 

“Tor  what  reason?” 

“Instinct,  probably,  and  also  what  Dick  Porter  said.” 

“What  did  the  rascal  say?” 

.  “You  mustn’t  call  him  names.  Recollect  he’s  a  friend 
of  mine,  too.” 

“I’ll  try  not  to  forget  myself  again,  but  it’s  a  mighty 
hard  thing  to  do.  You’ve  made  me  curious,  Belle;  what 
has  Porter  been  saying,  and  where  did  you  see  him?” 

“I  met  him  last  night  at  the  depot.  He  advised  me  to 
watch  the  ten-mile  race  to-morrow  very  closely,  as  it  would 
be  the  last  chance  I’d  ever  have  of  seeing  you  again.” 

“The  last  chance !”  he  said. 

“Yes.” 

“Should  you  mind?” 

“Oh,  Jack!  And  can  you  ask  such  a  question?” 

Belle  turned  pale,  and  then  a  blush  overspread  her  face, 
as  she  thought  that  she  had  exposed  her  feelings  too  clearly. 

“But  what  on  earth  did  he  mean?”  continued  the  girl. 
“Can’t  you  explain  his  words?” 

“Guess  I  could.  He’s  so  conceited  that  he  thinks  he  is 
going  to  beat  me.” 

“What  if  he  does  ?  I  hope  he  won’t,  Jack,  but  still  your 
losing  Avouldn’t  keep  us  apart.  Why  don’t  you  speak  ?” 

Jack  had  a  guilty  look  on  his  face  now,  and  he  seemed 
quite  embarrassed. 

“Well,  Belle,”  he  began,  “I  don’t  want  to  lose,  I  can 
tell  you.  It  would  be  an  awful  thing  if  I  did.” 

“Then  it's  true  what  he  said?” 

“Xo,  because  I  shall  win !”  cried  Jack,  quickly. 

“Win !  1  should  think  so.  Dick  Porter  won’t  stand  a 

show !” 

Belle  Scott  seemed  dumfounded.  It  was  some  minutes 
ere  she  was  able  to  speak,  and  when  she  did  it  was  evident 
that  she  was  exceedingly  angry. 

“And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  and  Dick  have  a 
wager  on  about  me?” 

“I’ll  explain.” 

“Answer  my  question.” 

“Give  me  a  chance,  Belle.  Dick  taunted  me,  and  the 


end  of  it  was  that  the  loser  in  this  race  has  agreed  that 
he  will  never  see  you  again.  That’s  exactly  how  the  mat¬ 
ter  stands.” 

“What  folly!  What  nonsense,  as  if  it  would  make  any 
difference  to  me  who  Avon.  I’d  think  just  as  much  of  tho 
loser  as  the  Avinner  if  he’d  done  his  best.” 

“Belle,  I’m  very  sorry,  but  the  mischief’s  done  now.” 

“I  knoAv  it,  and  oh,  Jack,  I’m  so  afraid  of  Dick  Porter 
and  Murray  Dean.  Be  careful.” 

“You  want  me  to  win,  Belle?” 

The  boy  Availed  eagerly  for  her  answer. 

“Want  you  to  win?  Jack,  you  must  AArin !  Ride  your 
best  for  my  sake  !” 

Jack  felt  That  he  was  walking  on  air  as  he  went  back 
to  join  Xed,  for  he  was  very  much  elated  by  Belle's  man¬ 
ner. 

“Must  Avin  for  her  sake,”  he  repeated  to  himself.  “Great 
Scott,  but  I  aauII  Avin.  I'd  sooner  die  than  lose!’’ 

“Sooner  die !”  exclaimed  Xcd,  overhearing  part  of  his 
exclamation.  “That’s  a  cheerful  sort  of  topic  for  the  eA’e 
of  a  race.  What’s  got  into  your  head  now  ?” 

“Been  having  a  talk  with  Belle  Scott.  That’s  all.” 

“But  that  doesn’t  make  you  think  of  death,  doe?  it, 
Jack?  AAvfully  poor  compliment  to  Belle,  I  must  say.” 

“Oh !  you’re  way  off.  I’m  not  going  to  die,  and  I’m 
not  going  to  be  beaten  to-day  either.  But  say,  Xed,  Dick 
Porter’s  been  telling  Belle  about  our  compact." 

“What  odds  ?  It  ought  to  make  you  ride  all  the  harder, 
Jack.” 

“It  will.  Wish  Tim  Molloy  was  here,  though.” 

“Jake  Purvis  is  a  better  man.  He  knows  more  of  the 
business,  and  here  he  is.  Well,  Jake,  how  is  it?” 

“Bully !"  answered  th'e  sport.  “I  needn't  ask  you  how 
}rou  feel,  Mr.  King.  You  look  fit  to  ride  for  your  life.” 

“I  am.” 

“Well,  you  ought  to  win  then.  In  two  hours  you’ll  be 
on  the  track,  and  nothing  can  happen  to  vou  in  that 
time.” 

“I'll  take  very  good  care  of  that.” 

“So  will  I,”  answered  Jake  Purvis,  in  a  peculiar  tone 
of  Aroicc.  “So  will  I.  What's  a  trainer  good  for  if  he 
doesn  t  act  like  a  watch  dog,  that’s  what  I'd  like  to  knoAv? 
Just  going  back  to  the  lodgings  to  see  if  there’s  any  news 
from  Tim.” 

“A  good  fellow,  Jack,”  said  Xed.  “It's  a  wonderful 
piece  of  luck  to  have  dropped  across  him.” 

“He  seems  to  know  his  business  and  that’s  enough 
though  I  can’t  say  I'm  in  love  with  him.” 

Loac.  laugned  Xed.  ‘You  cant  Ioao  everybody. 
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i  iV.  e  s  quite  enough  I  should  think.  Come,  we’ll  stroll 
|h;u  \  towards  the  house  and  meet  Jake." 

“Right !" 

Six>n  they  saw  Jake  Purvis  coming  towards  them. 

“Any  news,  Jake?” 

“None.” 

“Poor  lim !  How  mad  he  must  be  to  lose  his  chance  of 
seeing  the  race.  Wonder  he  didn't  send  me  a  telegram 
wishing  me  success." 

Jake  Purvis  looked  after  the  two  boys  until  they  were 
out  of  sight.  Then  he  opened  a  telegram,  and  read  its 
contents  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

|  “To  Jack  King,  Bergen  Point,  N.  J. : 

“Telegram  from  Doctor  Flint  a  fake.  Am  returning 
instantly.  Be  on  your  guard.  Tim  Molloy.” 

% 

“Ha  !  Ha !”  laughed  Jake  Purvis  as  he  put  the  paper 
back  into  his  pocket.  frBe  on  your  guard  is  wonderfully 
good  advice,  Tim  Molloy,  but  guard  against  what?” 

And  then  Jake  Purvis  went  on  to  the  club  grounds, 
for  the  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  race  was  now  near. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

JACK  TAKES  A  DRINK — THE  GREAT  RACE. 

Dick  Porter  and  Nick  Nelson  were  behind  the  grand¬ 
stand  at  the  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club  grounds.  It  was 
fast  tilling  with  spectators,  but  none  of  them  could  see 
the  two  wheelmen  where  they  stood  talking. 

“In  a  better  frame  of  mind  this  morning,  Nick?”  asked 
Dick,  in  a  jocular  manner. 

“Pm  all  right,  Dick.  Afraid  we  were  both  of  us  a  bit 
ugly  last  night.” 

“If  we  were  I’ve,  forgotten  it.  I’ve  got  a  job  on  hand 
for  vou,  Nick.” 

Nick  Nelson  turned  pale. 

“Nothing  crooked  I  hope?”  he  asked,  anxiously. 

“Crooked!  Why,  just  fancy  me  wanting  to  do  such 
work.” 

“Come!  What  is  it.  Porter?” 

Nick  was  getting  uneasy  at  the  other’s  manner,  and 
wanted  to  know  the  worst  without  delay. 

“You’ll  not  be  able  to  see  the  races,”  said  Dick  Porter; 
“that’s  the  worst  there  is  to  it.” 

“I’ve  seen  hundreds,  and  daresay  that  won’t  kill  me.” 

“It’s  an  awfully  simple  thing.  I  want  you  to  go  down 
to  the  depot  and  wait  there.” 

“Play  detective !  What  for,  and  who  am  I  to  be  watch¬ 
ing  for?” 

“Tim  Molloy.  He’ll  be  coming  back  soon.  He’s  been 
to  Millbury.” 

“Bet  him  come  back,  then.  What  does  it  matter  to 
us  ?” 

“It  matters  a  great  deal,  Nelson.  Tim  Molloy  must 
ruj  r"f»cb  the  track  until  my  race  with  Jack  King  is  over.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh !  for  certain  reasons  that  would  take  too  long  to 


explain.  Now,"  said  Dick,  “you  know  what  you  have  to 
do.  Mind  you  dp  it." 

“One  moment,  Dick.  How  am  I  to  keep  Tim  Molloy 
away  from  the  track?  He’s  not  a  child.  I  can't  make  him 
do  as  I  wish.” 

“You  must  invent  some  varn — anything.  Make  him 
drunk.  Do  what  you  like,  in  fact,  but  don’t  let  him  reach 
the  track.  If  you  do,”  hissed  Dick,  “1  swear  I'll  make  it 
hot  for  you.” 

Dick  hurried  away  to  prepare  for  the  race,  and  in  a  few 
moments  Nick  Nelson  turned  and  walked  towards  the 
station,  absolutely  at  sea  as  to  how  he  was  to  succeed  in 
the  mission  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  and  quite 
sure  that  it  would  be  bad  for  him  if  he  defied  Dick  Porter 
and  refused  to  do  his  bidding. 

Meanwhile,  Jack,  Ned.  and  Jake  Purvis  were  in  the 
dressing-room,  where  the  former  was  waiting  until  it 
should  be  time  for  him  to  go  out  on  the  track.  Ned  and 
the  trainer  were  giving  him  advice. 

“Let  him  go  ahead,”  said  Jake  Purvis,  “but  not  too 
far.” 

“How  far?  And  when  shall  I  try  and  take  the  lead? 
That’s  the  point.”  f 

“Hang  on  him,  trail  him  till  the  end  of  the  ninth  mile, 
say  fifty  yards  or  so  behind  him.  Then  make  a  rush,  pass 
him,  and  keep  there  till  the  end.  That’s  my  advice  and 
if  you  follow  it  you'll  win.” 

“There’s  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  that,”  laughed 
Ned.  “If  Jack  keeps  in  front  till  the  end  he's  sure  to 
win.  Well,  I’m  only  joking,  but  seriously,  I  think  Jake’s 
advice  is  good,  and  vou  can't  do  better  than  act  on  it, 
Jack.” 

“If  I  don’t  know  a  thing  about  bicycle  racing,  I  want  to 
know  who  does,”  growled  Jake. 

“What’s  the  matter  now?"  said  Ned.  “Who  savs  vou 

•  « 

don’t?  Keep  quiet,  Jake.  You  don’t  want  to  worry  Jack 
just  as  he’s  going  to  get  on  his  wheel.” 

“Not  for  a  million !  I’ll  have  him  out  on  the  track  in 
a  few  minutes.” 

“Eight.  Jack,  I’m  going  to  sit  with  Belle  Scott,  so  I 
guess  I’ll  get  there,  or  there'll  be  such  a  crush  I  won’t  be 
able  to  make  my  way  through.” 

As  Ned  pushed  along  with  the  people  who  were  crowd¬ 
ing  into  the  stand,  it  struck  him  as  peculiar  that  neither 

Nick  Nelson  nor  Murrav  Dean  was  at  the  track. 

*/ 

“Very  strange,”  muttered  the  boy ;.  “Dick  Porter  with¬ 
out  his  side  partners.  What  does  it  mean?  Can  it  be 
that  Dick’s  going  to  ride  straight  for  once  in  his  life?” 

But  the  bright  face  of  Belle  Scott  caught  his  eve  then, 
and  he  forgot  all  about  Dick  Porter  and  Dick's  friends 
as  he  sat  down  in  the  seat  the  girl  had  kept  for  him. 

In  the  dressing-room  Jake  Purvis  was  very  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  examining  Jack’s  wheel,  which  had  not  been  left 
unwatched  for  a  moment. 

“It’s  all  right  this  time,”  said  the  trainer. 

Jack  thoroughly  inspected  it  so  as  to  be  quite  satisfied 
on  the  point,  and  then  he  agreed  with  the  trainer. 

“If  there’s  to  be  any  crooked  business,”  said  Jack,  “it 
won't  be  worked  this  way.  Once  Pin  on  (he  track  the  race 
is  mine!”  he  cried  excitedly.  “1  fear  no  one  then!” 

(To  bo  continued) 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


CAUGHT  AFTER  EIGHT  YEARS. 

For  almost  eight  years  John  Sullivan,  parole  violator 
from  the  Joliet  State  Prison,  HI.,  has  wandered  from  city 
to  city  as  a  vagrant,  serving  short  terms  in  many  jails. 

lie  was  arrested  in  Oregon  and  identified  by  Iris  photo¬ 
graph  by  Detective  Pat  Moloney.  Illinois  authorities  have 
been  hunting  him  since  May  22,  1906. 

Moloney  and  Detective  Swennes  came  upon  Sullivan  at 
Third  and  Stark  streets,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  took  him 
into  custody  as  a  vagrant.  At  headquarters  Moloney  iden¬ 
tified  him. 

‘T’d  just  as  soon  go  back,”  said  Sullivan.  “I’ve  been  in 
even1  jail  in  the  United  States,  I  guess,  and  I  might  as 
well  take  up  my  permanent  abode  at  Joliet,  where  I  know 
most  o f  the  bovs.” 

Sullivan  was  sent  to  prison  for  a  definite  term  from 
Chicago  on  Feb.  26,  1903,  for  burglary,  and  in  1.906  he 
was  paroled.  On  his  first  opportunity  he  disappeared. 
The  Joliet  authorities  were  notified  immediately  and  an 
agent  was  sent  for  him. 


AMUNDSEN  NEEDS  $200,000. 

Private  reports  from  Christiania,  received  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  are  to  the  effect  that  Capt.  Roald  Amundsen,  the 
Norwegian  explorer,  must  have  $200,000  before  he  can 
equip  his  proposed  polar  expedition.  Explorers  and  scien¬ 
tists  here  express  the  belief  that  it  will  be  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  raise  the  required  sum. 

The  reports  from  Christiania  said  that  Capt.  Amund¬ 
sen’s  ship,  the  Fram,  after  completing  repairs  at  Monte¬ 
video,  would  sail  for  Norway,  the  plan  being  for  her  to 
leave  there  and  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
Pacific  coast  early  in  1915,  provided  that  $200,000  could 
be  raised  before  that  time. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  recently  decided  to 
appropriate  $20,000  for  the  Amundsen  expedition.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  announced  plans,  the  expedition  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  leave  the  Pacific  coast  next  year  to  explore  the 
vast  polar  tract  between  Northern  Canada,  Alaska  and 
Asia,  including  the  North  Pole.  It  is  expected  that  the 
voyage  would  require  at  least  four  years  in  the  polar  ice. 


SMOKE  CLOUDS  TO  PREVENT  FROST. 

The  first  thought  would  bo,  when  mention  is  made  of 
making  artificial  clouds,  that  the  purpose  for  such  things 
would  be  to  secure  shade,  but  that  is  not  the  idea  at  all — 
artificial  clouds  are  made  as  a  preventive  against  frost. 

This  idea  has  really  been  taken  up  and  successful  ex¬ 
periments  made  in  the  cold  mountainous  regions  of 
Europe,  where  people  depend  entirely  upon  certain  crops 
and  where  sudden  frosts  arc  very  likely  to  occur. 

The  clouds  are  not  made  of  vaporized  water,  of  course, 
but  of  smoke.  However,  it  is  such  dense  smoke  and  lianas 

O 

so  thickly  over  the  territory  where  it  is  produced  that  it 
has  every  appearance  of  clouds. 


The  smoke  clouds  arc  produced  by  tar,  resin  or  petro¬ 
leum,  according  to  the  abundance  of  the  particular  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  locality  where-  it  happens  to  be  needed. 

The  success  of  the  system  is  said  to  depend  entirely  on 
the  promptitude  of  its  application,  in  which  case  results 
are  immediate.  Vats  of  tar,  or  whatver  the  substance  to 
be  used  may  be,  must  be  at  hand  at  the  various  points 
necessary,  and  immediately  upon  a  significant  fall  in  tem¬ 
perature  the  laborers  must  be  instructed  to  produce  the 
cloud  by  the  application  of  slowly  kindling  fire  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  at  hand. 

A  system  has  been  perfected  for  use  over  large  areas  by 
which  one  man  can  fire  a  line  of  vats.  The  explosion  is 
produced  by  means  of  a  wire. 


VALUE  OF  TEMPERANCE  IN  BASEBALL. 

The  value  of  temperance  cannot  be  better  shown  than  bv 
a  study  of  the  careers  of  baseball  players  in  the  major 
leagues.  An  examination  of  the  records  for  the  past  ten 
years  reveals  that  the  athletes  who  abstained  from  the  use 
of  intoxicants  are  the  men  who  lasted  longest  in  the  game, 
were  the  most  famous  and  were  the  most  successful  from  a 
financial  viewpoint.  In  order  to  make  a  comparison,  a 
baseball  expert  has  examined  the  records  of  thirty  players 
who  were  total  abstainers  and  of  thirty  others  whom  he 
knew  to  be  drinkers — not  necessarily  drunkards,  but  men 
who  were  “moderate”  drinkers.  He  began  with  the  year 
1904,  when  the  sixty  players  selected  were  all  in  the  major 
leagues.  Four  years  later,  in  1908,  only  nine  of  the  drink¬ 
ing,  while  twenty-one  of  the  abstainers  were  still  playing. 
In  1909  only  four  of  the  drinkers  remained,  compared  to 
sixteen  of  the  abstainers.  This  year,  ten  years  later,  only 
two  of  the  drinkers,  of  whom  one  has  quit  drinking,  re¬ 
main,  while  eight  of  the  non-drinkers  are  major  leaguers. 
Other  statistics  bring  out  the  point  even  better.  Of  the 
thirty  drinkers  eight  are  “down  and  out,”  five  are  living, 
but  have  all  they  can  do  to  get  along,  three  are  prosperous, 
and  two  of  them  are  playing  yet,  nine  are  dead  and  five  are 
unaccounted  for.  Of  the  thirty  non-drinkers  only  one  is 
“down  and  out,’  nine  have  to.  work  hard  for  their  living, 
sixteen  arc  prosperous,  two  are  dead  and  only  two  are  un¬ 
accounted  for.  The  cause  of  the  deaths  of  all  the  players 
who  are  not  living  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  was 
learned  that  of  the  two  non-drinkers  who  died  one  suc¬ 
cumbed  lo  appendicitis  and  the  other  to  pneumonia.  Of 
the  drinkers,  four  died  from  kidney  diseases,  one  from 
consumption,  one  from  suicide,  one  in  an  accident  and  two 
I  died  mysteriously.  In  a  similar  manner  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  temperate  players  in  virtually  every  case  were  the 
famous  athletes  and  also  the  men  who  were  popular  among 
the  fans — the  real  baseball  enthusiasts,  not  the  “sports” 

I  who  think  a  player  must  he  a  “good  fellow.”  The  time  of 
the  “good  fellow”  in  athletics  is  past.  Christie  Mathew- 
son,  Napoleon  Lajoie,  Eddie  Flank  and  Hans  Wagner  are 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  it,  even  without  the  use  of  tho 
accompanying  figures. 
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Two  Boys  From  Nowhere 

OR, 

DRIFTING  IN  UNKOWN  5HAS 

p  By  F.  A.  HARDY 


(A  SERIAL  STORY)' 


CHAPTER  XVII  (Continued). 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  been 
stuck,  but  the  fact  was  they  were  drifting.  All  chance 
to  control  the  movements  of  the  boat  was  gone,  of  course. 
A  strong  wind  had  risen,  and  was  blowing  them  out  on 
tae  ocean  toward  the  Claribel,  which  could  be  distinctly 
seen  steaming  ajvay  in  the  distance. 

There  was  lots  of  talk,  of  course,  but  that  did  not  help 
matters  any. 

Slowly  the  shores  of  Catapapa  faded  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Long  before  this  the  Claribel  had  disappeared. 

“Cheer  up,  Bruce !  It  will  all  come  out  right  in  the 
end  !”  remarked  Ella,  as  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon. 

And  Bruce  needed  cheering  up  if  ever  a  boy  did  in  this 
world. 

Xo  food,  no  water !  The  situation  was  terrible  ! 

It  brought  our  Two  Boys  from  Xowhere  back  where 
they  had  been  when  the  Rachel  Jones  went  down. 

Once  more  they  were  drifting  in  unknown  seas! 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ANOTHER  MYSTERY  OE  THE  SEAS. 

“Bruce  !  Bruce  !  Wake  up  !  Wake  up  !  There’s  some¬ 
thing  ahead !” 

Brace,  who  was  curled  up  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  in  a 
most  uncomfortable  position  and  sound  asleep,  sat  up  in  a 
hurrv,  as  he  heard  Tom’s  cry. 

“What  is  it?”  he  demanded. 

“Look  ahead  there?”  exclaimed  Tom.  “There’s  some 
kind  of  a  craft,  and  she’s  making  straight  for  us.  Gosh, 
Bruce!  She’ll  run  us  down  if  we  don’t  take  care.” 

Brace  was  wide  awake  and  on  the  alert  in  an  instant. 
The  night  was  now  far  advanced.  Ella,  lying  with  her 
head  on  Bruce’s  coat,  which  he  had  folded  up  for  a  pil¬ 
low.  and  placed  under  the  bow  seat,  was  sound  asleep  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

Bruce  had  only  dropped  off  for  the  moment.  He  had 
not  intended  to  leave  Tom  alone  to  stand  the  watch,  but 
a-  it  was  Tom  bad  proved  himself  the  most  wide  awake  of 

all. 

Xow  Bruce  looked  off  over  the  water  and  saw  a  small, 
trim-looking  craft  steaming  towards  them.  It  was  rather 
dark  and  not  altogether  easy  to  make  her  out,  but  she 
;  cmed  to  be  nothing  more  extensive  than  a  large  steam 
vacht,  looking  amazingly  like  the  Claribel. 


“Gosh,  Bruce,  I  believe  that’s  what  she  is!”  said  Tom, 
when  Bruce  expressed  this  opinion.  “I  watched  her  for  a 
few  minutes  before  I  woke  you.  I  didn’t  like  to  say  that 
I  thought  she  was  the  Claribel,  but  as  true  as  you  live  I 
was  thinking  of  the  very  same  thing.” 

“We’d  better  hail  her,  I  suppose,”  said  Bruce.  “There’s 
likely  to  be  trouble.  If  Watson  attacks  us  again  I’m  sure 
I  don’t  know  what  we  shall  do.” 

“Shall  I  wake  Ella?”  asked  Tom. 

“Xo.  Let  her  sleep.  If  Watson  fires  on  us  there  is  less 
chance  of  Ella’s  being  hit,  for,  of  course,  she  would  never 
keep  down  out  of  the  way.” 

“Gosh,  Bruce  l  I  don’t  want  to  be  shot,  neither !”  cried 
Tom.  “I  wish  they’d  go  by  without  seeing  us.” 

“Xo,”  said  Bruce.  “We’ve  got  to  fight  for  our  lives, 
and  they  are  not  worth  much  in  this  boat.  Ahoy,  there ! 
Ahoy  !  On  board  the  yacht !” 

A  strange  sound  came  in  answer.  An  awful  yell  rang 
across  the  water,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  anyone  on  the 
deck  of  the  yacht. 

“Don !”  cried  Tom.  “That  was  the  tiger !” 

“Of  course  it  was,”  said  Bruce.  “Oh,  Ella !  Look 
here !” 

Don’s  cry  had  aroused  Ella  as  nothing  else  would. 

She  started  up,  wildly  exclaiming: 

“I  thought  I  heard  Don’s  cry !  Oh,  Bruce !  What  is 
this  ?” 

“It’s  the  Claribel,  and  we  are  going  aboard  of  her!” 
exclaimed  Bruce.  “Sit  still  now,  both  of  you.  Xo  mov¬ 
ing  about,  or  you’ll  have  the  boat  over.” 

Bruce  stood  up  as  he  spoke,  for  if  anything  was  to  be 
done,  it  was  necessary  to  act  promptly. 

The  yacht  was  close  upon  them,  steaming  slowly  along, 
but  under  sufficient  headway  to  pass  them  all  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  unless  they  looked  sharp. 

There  was  a  rope  hanging  over  her  side,  and  Bruce’s 
sharp  eyes  had  seen  it.  He  watched  his  chance,  caught 
the  rope  and  made  it  fast  to  the  bow  ring.  Twice  Don 
yelled  while  he  was  doing-  this,  but  it  was  the  only  sound 
heard  on  the  yacht. 

“He  is  hungry,”  said  Ella.  “What  can  it  moan?  Wat¬ 
son  brought  off  some  of  the  fresh  moat  which  lie  took  to 
the  hut;  why  hasn’t  he  fed  poor  Don?” 

“Why  don’t  he  show  himself?”  said  Bruce.  “There  is 
some  mystery  about  all  this,  Ella.  I’d  like  to  know  what 
it  means.” 

“Probably  they  are  both  asleep,”  said  Ella.  “'Oh,  do 
be  careful,  Bruce !  They'll  kill  you  if  you  go  aboard.” 


work:  and  win. 


“I've  got  to  tuke  my  chances,”  said  Bruce,  seizing  the 
line.  “Even  if  1  am  unarmed  1  don't  fear  Watson,  and 
as  for  that  ungrateful  scoundrel  Casey,  I’ll  make  short 
work  of  him." 

Ella  shuddered  as  Bruce  went  over  the  side,  for  she 
knew  Watson’s  treacherous  nature  far  better  than  he  did; 
but  Bruce  was  in  no  danger  as  she  presently  found  out. 

There  was  no  one  on  the  deck  of  the  yacht;  no  one  in 
the  pilot  house — this  Bruce  knew  already — and  when  he 
made  his  way  down  into  the  cabin  there  was  no  one 
there. 

“What  in  the  world  can  have  happened?”  pondered 
Bruce.  “Can  thev  have  killed  each  other  like  the  two 
Kilkenny  cats?  Surely,  they  can’t  have  thrown  each 
other  overboard.  There  ought  to  be  at  least  one  of  them 
lying  around.” 

Then  he  thought  of  the  engine  room  and  hurried  down 
there,  half  expecting  to  meet  Watson  on  the  stairs. 

But  there  was  no  one  in  the  engine  room  any  more 
than  there  had  been  on  deck.  In  short,  there  was  no 
one  to  be  found  on  the  Claribel  at  all  as  far  as  Bruce 
could  discover,  and  he  hurried  back  on  deck  and  told 
Ella  and  Tom  the  state  of  affairs. 

“They  have  met  a  ship  and  have  abandoned  the  Clari¬ 
bel,”  declared  Ella,  after  she  came  up  the  ladder  which 
Bruce  threw  over  the  side. 

“But  the  animals — -would  Watson  abandon  such  val¬ 
uable  property!”  replied  Bruce. 

“You  forget  Casey’s  gold,”  said  Ella.  “Perhaps  the 
captain  of  the  ship  wouldn’t  take  the  animals.” 

“No,  I  don’t  forget  Casey’s  gold,  nor  ours,  either,”  an¬ 
swered  Bruce.  “I  never  had  a  doubt  that  Watson  stole 
it  during  the  night  and  put  it  on  the  yacht.  Remember, 
he  was  on  the  island  a  good  many  days  before  we  got 
there.  More  than  likely  he  was  in  with  Casey  all  the 
time.” 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder  a  bit,”  replied  Ella,  “but  there’s 
one  thing  we  haven’t  thought  of.  Would  they  have  left 
the  Claribel  with  her  engines  working,  and  again,  why 
should  any  captain  abandon  such  a  valuable  prize?  But 
there’s  Don  calling  me!  Poor  Don!  He  shall  have  his 
dinner  if  there  is  a  bite  for  him  to  eat  on  the  vacht.” 

Bruce  and  Ella  hurried  forward  where  the  animals 
were,  but  Tom  remained  behind  to  see  about  making  the 
boat  fast  astern. 

The  meat  was  found  hanging  where  Watson  had  put  it. 
The  hot  weather  had  left  it  in  bad  condition,  but  Don 
devoured  it  greedily  when  Ella  threw  the  big  pieces  into 
the  cage. 

“Poor  Don!  He’ll  stand  a  good  chance  of  starving 
when  this  meat  is  gone,  bad  as  it  is,”  said  Ella.  “Bruce 
will  you  scatter  the  corn  for  the  birds?  I'll  give  the 
ostriches  one  of  these  loaves  of  bread,  and  the  monkeys 
shall  have  the  other.  As  for  Jocko— 


;  ried  into  the  cabin,  which  communicated  with  the  r  ai 
]  deck  through  an  intervening  door. 

Now,  Bruce  had  been  in  the  cabin  before,  and  had  -»•<  n 
nobody,  but  he  had  not  looked  behind  a  curtain  which  wai 
stretched  across  the  further  end. 

Why  Tom  should  have  pulled  the  curtain  aside  re¬ 
mained  to  be  explained,  but  he  had  done  it,  and  behind 
it  a  startling  sight  was  revealed. 

It  was  Casey  seated  before  a  table ;  liis  head  had  dropped 
forward  and  his  arms  lay  across  the  table,  each  hand 
clutching  at  a  pile  of  golden  nuggets. 

“It’s  gold !  It’s  gold !”  gasped  Tom,  “but  gosh,  Bruce, 
it  would  be  no  good  to  him  if  it  was  diamonds — Casey  s 
dead !” 


“Bruce,  Bruce!  Oh,  gosh!  Look  here  and  see  what 
I've  found!”  roared  Tom’s  voice  from  the  cabin  door. 

“Where — what !”  cried  Bruce,  running  forward,  for 
Tom’s  voice  showed  that  lie  was  highly  excited. 

“Here  !  It’s  Casey !”  cried  Tom.  “Gosh,  Bruce  !  It's 
the  king  himself !” 

Bruce  dropped  the  corn  bag,  and  followed  by  Ella,  hur- 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  STRANGE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  GOLD. 

“Dead  !”  cried  Bruce.  “No  !  He  can’t  be  dead  !”  • 

“Oh,  yes  he  is,”  replied  Tom.  “You  just  ought  to  feel 
him;  he’s  as  cold  as  ice.” 

Bruce  felt  the  hands  of  the  ex-king,  which  clutched 
the  golden  nuggets  upon  the  table,  and  knew  the  truth. 

“Yes,  Casey  is  dead !”  he  exclaimed,  and  Ella  turned 
away  half  sick  with  the  horror  of  this  startling  discovery. 

She  thought  then  that  Watson  must  have  killed  the 
man,  and  so  did  Bruce,  but  when  he  came  to  examine  the 
body  later,  there  was  not  a  scratch  to  be  found  on  it. 
Scattered  all  about  the  cabin  were  the  empty  whisky  bot¬ 
tles — the  same  bottles  that  Bruce  had  brought  off  the  Dean 
and  given  to  Casey  while  he  still  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
Catapapa,  so  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Casey  must 
have  drank  until  he  brought  on  some  heart  trouble,  and 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

All  that  day  they  avoided  the  cabin ;  they  did  not  like 
to  act  hastily  and  toss  the  body  of  the  dead  king  into  the 
sea. 

Meanwhile  Bruce  posted  Tom  in  the  engine  room  to 
look  after  the  fires,  and  undertook  to  instruct  Ella  in  the 
mysteries  of  steering,  going  every  now  and  then  into  the 
engine  room  to  see  that  all  was  right.  Tom  had  positive 
instructions  to  keep  his  hands  off  the  machinery  and  to 
report  to  Bruce  instantly  if  anything  seemed  to  be  going 


wrong. 


Of  course  Bruce  and  Ella  did  a  lot  of  talking  that  day. 
There  was  the  question  where  to  steer  to  be  discussed, 
what  had  become  of  Watson ;  what  was  to  be  done  to  keep 
the  animals  alive,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  but  one 
thing  was  not  discussed,  and  that  was  the  dead  man  in  the 
cabin.  The  mere  mention  of  it  seemed  to  disturb  Ella 
terribly,  so  the  subject  was  tabooed. 

Once  or  twice  Bruce  looked  in  to  see  if  there  had  been 
any  change,  but  it  was  always  the  same.  Casey  was 
dead  beyond  a  doubt. 

That  night,  after  Ella  had  gone  to  sleep  on  a  mattress 
which  was  fixed  up  for  her  on  the  main  deck,  near  the 
animal  cages — it  was  Ella’s  own  choice;  she  was  used  t;o 
sleeping  among  her  pets,  site  declared — Bruice  and  Tom 
went  quietly  into  the  cabin,  and  tying  a  weight  to  the! 
feet  of  the  corpse,  carried  the  grewsome  tiling  on  deck, 
and  launched  it  into  the  sea. 

'  .  -  (To  be  continued) 
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Contracts  for  two  colliers  to  supply  the  Panama  Canal 
coal  depots  and  to  be  held  in  reserve  for  the  navy  if 
needed  have  been  awarded  to  the  Maryland  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Sparrows  Point,  Md.  Each  collier  will  have  a 
capacity  of  12,000  tons  and  will  cost  $987,500. 


The  authorities  have  succeeded  in  arresting  a  wild  man 
who  has  terrorized  the  settlers  in  Western  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada,  for  many  weeks.  He  was  caught  as  he  was  slipping 
into  a  shack  in  which  he  lived.  Officers  were  compelled  to 
fight  over  twenty-six  miles  of  road  in  an  effort  to  get  him 
in  the  jail  and  then  to  repeat  the  performance  when  he 
escaped  and  returned  to  his  hut. 


Nicholas  Detoul,  the  oldest  merchant  in  Montgomery 
and  a  soldier  in  the  French  army  more  than  sixty  years 
a  7o.  -hot  and  killed  himself  in  Danville,  Mo.,  where  he 
had  recently  moved.  Ife  was  eighty-four  years  okl.  About 
t-vo  vc-ars  ago  Detoul  had  a  carpenter  here  make  for  him 
a  walnut  coffin,  which  he  kept  under  his  counter.  He  took 
pleasure  in  showing  the  coffin  to  customers.  Detoul  tried 
to  k.!l  himself  a  number  of  times,  saying  he  was  too  old 
A  widow  survives. 


A  large  section  of  a  mountain  has  become  detached  by< 
v  .--rriio  disturbances  and  is  slowly  sliding  down  the  valley, 
§ weeping  over  everything  in  its  path.  Already  a  number 


of  farms  and  cottages  have  been  blotted  out  and  the  High¬ 
roads  from  Brive  and  Lanteuil,  France,  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  for  more  than  half  a  mile.  Heavy  rumblings  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  mass  is  gaining  impetus  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  fleeing  from  their  homes. 


A  gigantic  sunfish  which  was  caught  off  the  California 
coast  by  I).  H.  Barton  has  been  added  to  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  Historv,  at  New  York.  In  addition 
to  being  a  monster  of  its  species,  it  was  so  old  that  on  its 
back  there  were  wrinkles,  composed  of  folds  of  skin  which 
nad  grown  together,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  skin  quite 
smooth.  The  fish  was  10  feet  long  and  11  feet  high,  but 
was  not  weighed.  However,  it  is  estimated  that  it  weighed 
a  ton. 


Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  in  Scotland,  was  for 
many  years  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  famous  meteoro¬ 
logical  observations  in  the  world,  and  the  discontinuance 
of  this  institution,  as  a  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  govern¬ 
ment  support,  was  regarded  by  meteorologists  as  a  serious 
calamity.  Now  it  is  reported  that  the  site  of  the  observa¬ 
tory  is  to  be  occupied  by  a  tourist  hotel,  connected  with 
the  base  of  the  mountain  by  a  railroad.  As,  even  without 
the  railway,  Ben  Nevis  is  climbed  by  some  15,000  people 
every  year,  it  is  safe  to  sav  that  the  commercial  undertak¬ 
ing  will  be  more  prosperous  than  was  the  scientific  one. 
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GOOD  CURRENT-  NEWS  ARTICLES 

The  yate,  one  of  Australia’s  numerous  hard  woods,  seems 
to  be  the  strongest  known  timber,  with  an  average  tensile 
strength  of  24,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  as  high  as  35,000,  about  equal  to  cast  and  wrought 

iron. 


A  new  race  of  lunatics  is  fast  developing.  They  are  the 
“autotnaniacs,”  who,  riding  in  their  automobiles,  are  in¬ 
different  regarding  the  rights  of  pedestrians,  and  run 
down  everybody  and  everything  in  their  way  in  their 
attempts  to  make  speed  records. 


Finding  $6,800  in  gold  at  a  time  when  a  mortgage  was 
about  to  fall  due  was  the  good  fortune  of  Ralph  Chesney, 
a  Ford  County  farmer,  living  thirteen  miles  southwest  of  j 
Jetmore,  Kan.  A  pioneer  merchant  of  Jetmore,  who  i 
brought  the  news,  says  Chesney  was  riding  over  his  pasture 
when  he  saw  something  glittering  beneath  a  rock,  and 
overturning  the  stone,  found  forty  pounds  of  gold  nug- ! 
gets.  The  gold  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  by  pros¬ 
pectors  who  were  attacked  by  Indians  while  returning 
from  tlie  Colorado  gold  fields  in  1865.  Only  one  of  them 
escaped,  it  is  said,  and  he  died  after  reaching  Pawnee 
Rock,  where  he  told  his  story. 


The  several  members  of  the  family  had  been  telling 
what  they  would  do  if  they  owned  the  world.  Mother 
would  abolish  poverty.  Father  would  provide  absolute  jus¬ 
tice  for  all.  Sister  Sarah  would  give  every  woman  the 
vole.  Finally  the  views  of  ten-year-old  Johnny  were 
sought.  “What  ’ud  I  do  if  1  owned  the  world?”  said  he, 
looking  up  from  a  geography  he  had  been  studying. 
“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’d  do.  First  I’d  get  old  Atlas 
to  sign  up  two  baseball  teams  among  his  brothers  and 
cousins;  then  I’d  lay  out  a  diamond  on  the  desert  of 
Sahara,  put  the  Rocky  Mountains  around  it  for  a  fence, 
give  the  players  the  moon  for  a  ball  and  the  North  Pole 
for  a  bat,  and,  say,  maybe  I  wouldn’t  sit  on  top  of  Pike’s 
Peak  and  see  some  ball  game!” 


i 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Quarles,  who  live  at  the  home  of 
Judge  Shelmitt,  361  St.  Kmanuel  street.  Mobile,  went  to! 
biippcr  the  other  evening,  leaving  their  baby,  five  or  6ix' 


weeks  old,  in  a  bed  in  their  room.  About  the  time  they 
began  the  evening  meal,  Mrs.  Quarles  heard  the  baby 
scream,  and  running  into  the  room  she  beheld  a  big  coon 
crouching  over  the  babv.  The  mother  then  screamed  and 
the  father  rushed  into  the  room.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Quarles 
started  toward  the  unwelcome  visitor  he  showed  fight. 
He  turned  upon  Mr.  Quarles.*  Mr.  Quarles  seized  the 
nearest  weapon,  a  broom,  and  started  in  to  make  a  clean, 
sweep.  At  the  end  of  the  frst  round  the  broom  handle 
was  broken  and  the  coon  was  groggy.  Mr.  Quarles  fol¬ 
lowed  up  his  advantage  and  finally  killed  the  beast,  whixh 
weighed  fifteen  pounds.  In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Quarles 
had  picked  up  the  baby,  which  the  coon  was  just  about  to 
claw  when  the  scrap  began,  and  the  little  one  escaped  un¬ 
hurt.  It  is  believed  that  the  coon  was  a  wild  one  which 
had  strayed  into  the  city. 


GRINS  AN!)  CHUCKLES 

Tom — She’s  as  sweet  as  sugar.  Dick — Adulterated 
sugar?  Tom — No;  why?  Dick — I  thought  it  must  be, 
she  has  such  a  sandy  complexion. 


Languid  Leary — Don’t  you  wish  ye  had  an  automo¬ 
bile,  Pete?  Perambulating  Pete — Rather  have  a  horse. 
Steerin’  ’em’s  too  much  like  work. 

— 

The  Gullible  One  (in  department  store) — What  makes 
you  think  he  is  a  floor-walker?  The  Cheerful  Idiot — 
Why,  he  has  got  on  pedestrian  shoes. 


Foote  Lighte — Was  that  London  melodrama  realistic? 
Sue  Brette — It  was,  indeed !  Why,  the  people  on  the 
stage  seemed  to  be  in  a  fog  nearly  all  the  time. 

The  New  Pastor — I’m  very  glad  to  have  your  husband's 
good  opinion.  Sister  Hardshell — Oh,  he’s  quite  satis¬ 
fied.  He  says :  “What  can  we  expect  at  such  a  salary  ?” 


Mamma — Why,  Susie,  you’ve  offered  your  butterscotch 
to  everybody  but  your  little  brother.  Why  didn't  you  hand 
it  to  him?  Susie  (with  innocent  candor) — Because, 
mamma;  little  brother  always  takes  it. 


He— T  here,  dear,  after  toiling  and  planning  for  years, 
we  have  at  last  been  able  to  buy  this  beautiful  borne,  and 
you  ought  to  be  perfectly  happy.  She — But  I'm  not.  He 
— W  hat’s  the  matter?  She — I  know  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  sell  it. 


Flowery  Fields — Willie,  hev  you  notieed  any  signs  of 
decay  about  me  lately?  Weary  Willie — No,  no,  comrade! 
Fur  frum  it.  Flowery  Fields — Well,  den,  I  wonder  what 
dat  lady  over  dere  could  hev  meant  by  askin’  me  w'v  I 
didn't  work  fer  a  li\-in’?” 


“Look,  Nettie,  here  are  two  kinds  of  preserves.”  said 
a  mother  to  her  small  daughter,  “yet  they  are  so  much 
alike  you  can  scarcely  tell  the  difference."  After  looking 
at  them  critically  for  a  moment  the  little  ono  asked: 

“Well,  mamma,  which  kind  is  different?” 
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THE  WRECKERS. 


By  Kit  Clyde 


Ve.  chat  is,  the  little  schooner  Venture,  nine  guns,  was 
a  render  to  the  Frolic,  and  we  received  orders  when  lying 
in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  to  sail  for  the  Bahamas  and 
destroy  all  false  beacons  we  could  find. 

As  it  was  a  dangerous  duty,  a  picked  crew  of  officers 
and  men  were  sent,  and  we  sailed  quietly  at  night,  with  a 
Heaven  bless  us  from  all  on  board  the  Frolic. 


I  had  always  admired  George  May  greatly,  for  when  I 
first  entered  the  service  he  was  a  passed  midshipman  on 
the  cruise  to  China  with  me,  and  I  had  also  felt  for  him 
profoundest  sympathy,  knowing  that  the  deepest  sorrow 
had  fallen  upon  him,  and  that  his  whole  life  was  embittered 
was  evident,  for  though  ever  the  gentleman  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  he  never  mingled  in  society,  and 
seemed  to  prefer  brooding  over  his  sorrows  to  joining  his 
shipmates  around  the  mess  table. 

The  night  we  sailed  from  'Havana  on  the  Venture,  he 
called  me  to  him  and  told  me  that  he  had  requested  to  be 
sent  on  the  service  he  was  then  going  upon,  and  the  one 
aim  of  his  life  was  to  accomplish  it,  for  thereby  he  satiated 
a  revenge  that  had  been  in  his  heart  for  five  years. 

In  surprise  I  asked  him  what  motive  had  he  for  revenge 
that  he  could  satisfy  by  a  cruise  among  the  Bahamas  ? 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  cabin  for  some  time  in 
silence,  and  turning  upon  me  with  his  sad  face  as  white  as 
marble  told  me  the  story  of  his  embittered  life,  and  how 
five  years  before  he  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  get 
married. 


As  his  wife  was  to  return  and  live  with  his  parents  while 
he  was  on  the  China  station,  to  which  he  had  been  ordered, 
they  all,  his  mother,  father,  little  sister,  wife  and  himself, 
took  passage  in  a  vessal  bound  for  New  Orleans,  but  which 
was  to  touch  at  several  West  Indian  ports. 

Not  five  leagues  from  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  off  Abaco, 
they  were  caught  in  a  tornado,  and  yet  the  good  ship 
behaved  so  nobly  they  felt  no  fear;  but,  alas,  the  villainous 
wreckers,  by  a  false  light,  known  to  sailors  as  the  Death 
Beacon,  lured  them  to  destruction,  the  vessel’s  captain,  de¬ 
ceived  in  the  gale,  running  for  it,  believing  it  the  British 
Light. 


May  was  on  deck  at  the  time,  acting  as  a  volunteer 
officer  to  the  captain,  and  when  the  ship  struck  he  was 
hurled  into  the  sea. 

A -bold,  untiring  swimmer,  he  was  able  to  live  in  the 
read  waters,  but  was  swept  miles  away,  and  at  daylight 
was  thrown  upon  a  sandy  island,  more  dead  than  alive. 

A  little  rest  revived  him,  and  finding  that  he  would  die 
the.e.  he  knew  there  was  but  one  thing  for  him  to  do,  and 
that  was  to  swim  from  island  to  island  in  the  chain,  until 
he  came  to  the  one  off  which  the  ship  channel  ran,  and 
I;.-  re  he  stood  a  chance  to  catch  a  vessel  passing. 

In  de-oair  at  the  loss  of  all  he  loved  by  one  fell  blow, 
fo;  iio  felt  that  the  ship  had  instantly  gone  to  pieces,  he 
wa?  txc.r.nted  to  give  up  and  die;  but  a  thought  of  revenge 
,  ;r.  Pool  him.  and  he  made  the  desperate  swim,  arriving 

v  (-  foiiowing  day  at  a  key-head  near  the  channel,  half- 

broken  down  with  his  herculean  exer¬ 


tions;  had  he  not  been  inspired  with  a  desire  to  avenge  his 
loved  ones,  he  said  he  could  never  have  made  the  trip. 

The  next  day  a  fruit  schooner  passed,  and  May  swam 
out  and  hailing  it  was  taken  on  board,  where  he  was  at 
once  taken  ill,  but  he  rallied,  and  returning  to  his  native 
land  reported  the  loss  of  the  ship  and  himself  as  the  only 
survivor,  and,  unable  to  get  his  orders  changed,  sailed  for 
China  upon  the  same  vessel  that  I  did. 

But  all  the  time  he  was  absent  he  was  planning  to  get 
ordered  to  West  Indian  waters,  and  succeeded  so  well  that 
he  was  sent  in  command  of  the  Venture  to  hunt  down  the 
wreckers  who  had  lured  the  noble  ship  to  destruction. 

Arriving  in  these  waters,  we  sought  a  secure  hiding 
place  among  the  islands,  housed  our  topmasts,  and  made 
our  cruises  in  the  boats,  with  muffled  oars  at  night,  always 
on  the  alert  to  catch  some  wrecking  craft,  or  discover  a 
false  beacon. 

At  length  we  made  the  discovery  of  a  large  light,  so 
placed  as  to  appear  to  a  vessel  sailing  south  by  southwest, 
and  from  a  given  point,  to  be  the  English,  or  British  light, 
though  not  visible  from  that  beacon. 

And  also  we  noticed  that  this  new  beacon  was  never 
visible  except  upon  stormy  nights. 

This  was  important  in  the  extreme,  and  taking  the 
exact  bearings  one  night  when  it  blew  a  gale,  the  next 
when  the  sea  was  calm,  we  started  out  in  our  boats,  taking 
soundings  as  we  went,  and  after  a  three-league  pull,  heard 
the  sound  of  breakers  ahead. 

Cautiously  advancing,  we  soon  discerned  a-  long  line  of 
foam,  only  here  and  there  broken,  and  I  volunteered  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  pull  a  boat  through;  but  May  would  not  let  me 
take  the  risk,  and  alone  went  in  the  gig. 

To  onr  delight  we  saw  him  pass  safely  through,  and  in 
half  an  hour  he  returned  and  told  us  to  follow. 

It  was  a  break  in  the  reef,  and  though  not  more  than 
fifty  feet  wide,  had  a  depth  of  thirty  feet. 

Beyond  this  was  a  basin,  and  further  on  another  reef, 
with  another  opening  like  the  first,  and  passing  safely 
through  this  we  came  into  deep  water  beyond,  surround¬ 
ing  a  large  island  presenting  a  high,  rocky  dill,  on  the 
channel  side,  and  here  we  knew  the  false  beacon  was 
placed. 

Wholly  satisfied  with  our  discovery,  we  returned  the  way 
we  had  come;  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  we  saw  a 
lugger  coming  down  the  channel. 

Lying  low  in  our  boats  she  passed  without  seeing  us, 
and,  to  our  joy,  we  saw  her  run  into  the  very  break  in  the 
reef  which  we  had  just  gone  through. 

As  it  was  nearly  daylight  we  pulled  rapidly  back  to  the 
schooner,  and  then  we  raised  anchor  and  set  sail  for  the 
island  upon  which,  we  now  knew,  the  wreckers  dwelt. 

Following  the  chart  we  had  made,  and  under  easy  sail, 
we  stood  boldly  in  through  the  breaks  in  the  reefs,  and 
dropped  anchor  under  the  very  cliff  upon  which  we  had 
seen  the  Death  Beacon  a  few  nights  before. 

With  three-fourths  of  our  crew  we  set  off  in  the  boats, 
rounded  a  rocky  point,  and  came  upon  a  small  basin  or 
harbor,  in  which  we  sasv  the  lugger  at  anchor  close  in 
shore,  and  a  small  sloop  and  two  lifeboats  beached  upon 
the  sand. 

Upon  the  lugger  were  several  men,  who  uttered  yells  of 


fright  at  sight  of  us,  amt  springing  overboard  swam 
rapidly  for  the  shore. 

We  ga\e  chase,  landed,  and  charged  up  through  a  rocky 
pass  and  grove  of  palm  leaves,  into  the  interior,  when  we 
were  met  by  a  score  of  scattering  shots. 

But  May  would  not  have  stopped  for  a  regiment,  and 
on  we  rushed  with  wild  cheers,  and  surrounded  a  couple 
of  small  cabins,  in  which  we  were  perfectly  sure  the 
wreckers  had  taken  refuge. 

“Back  or  I  will  kill  the  prisoners,”  cried  a  loud  voice 
within;  but  it  did  not  check  us,  and  dashing  the  door  in, 
May  and  myself  sprang  across  the  threshold,  I  receiving 
a  pistol  wound  in  my  arm,  and  two  men  falling  dead  be¬ 
hind  me. 

There  were  seven  men  in  the  cabin,  a  villainous-looking 
6et  of  Spaniards,  and  they  cried  for  quarter,  all  but  one 
man,  who  stood  at  bay  in  the  corner. 

Rushing  upon  him,  May  disarmed  him,  and  in  an  instant 
the  men  were  all  bound,  the  leader,  who  had  refused  to 
surrender,  saying  sullenly : 

“Well,  I  suppose  you’ll  get  your  epaulets  for  capturing 
the  Wreckers  of  the  Death  Beacon.” 

“I  would  give  up  an  admiral’s  commission  to  take  you, 
my  life  I’d  give  to  see  you  hanged,”  sternly  replied 
May,  as  he  turned  to  enter  the  second  cabin,  when  lie 
started  back  with  a  cry  I  never  heard  come  from  a  man’s 
lips  before  or  since. 

The  cause  of  it  was  at  seeing  a  young  woman  coming 
toward  him*  her  arms  outstretched,  his  name  upon  her 

lips. 

“Edith,  my  wife !"’ 

It  was  all  he  could  say,  and  he  fell  forward  in  a  faint. 

He  found  his  sister,  too;  for  five  years  they  had  been 
held  prisoners  on  the  island,  and  though  the  wreckers  had 
never  treated  them  cruelly,  they  had  refused  to  allow  them 
their  liberty  at  any  ransom. 

May’s  parents  had  both  been  lost  the  night  of  the  wreck, 
but  the  young  ladies  had  been  in  their  stateroom,  and  that 
part  of  the  ship  had  been  wedged  on  the  reef  and  did  uot 
go  to  pieces,  and  there  the  wreckers  found  them  the  fol- 
lowing  day;  hut  the  remainder  of  those  on  board  the  ill- 
fated  vessel  went  to  a  watery  grave  when  she  struck. 

The  two  fair  captives  had  been  given  one  of  the  cabins 
to  live  in.  and  had  been  made  comfortable,  but  were 
watched  continually  by  the  five  wreckers  and  their  wives 
who  dwelt  on  the  island,  and  attended  to  the  Death  Beacon, 
and  a  iso  gathered  the  booty  from  wrecked  vessels. 

\\  e  took  the  whole  gang,  destroyed  the  Death  Beacon, 
and  several  other  false  lights,  and  sailed  for  Havana, 
wh*ro  we  delivered  up  the  prisoners,  and  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  attending  the  execution  of  Pedro  Gome  and  his 
band. 


A  XOYEL  CLEARING  HOUSE. 

Few  people  know  that  there  is  a  clearing  house  for  wild 
animals,  a  place  where  circus  or  menagerie  proprietors  can 
apply  when  they  wish  to  obtain  a  few  lions  or  n  score  of 
gorillas.  Carl  Hagen  beck’s  gardens  at  Stellingen,  Ger¬ 
many,  are  really  a  zoological  salesroom. 

In  these  remarkable  gardens  wild  animals,  ferocious 


and  rare,  roam  at  will  amid  surroundings  that  have  been 
made  to  resemble  their  native  haunts.  Birds  of  every 
species  disport  together  in  the  water,  zebras  and  giraffe* 
graze  in  herds,  wild  goats  wander  on  the  artificial  hill*. 
From  these  homelike  quarters  came  the  inhabitants  of 
Olympia’s  Wonder  Zoo. 

No  bars  or  fences  separate  the  animals.  *  Indeed,  to 
the  visitor  there  appears  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  them 
consorting  with  one  another,  the  water-filled  ditches  which 
keep  them  apart  being  so  cleverly  constructed  that  they 
are  only  seen  by  the  animals. 

One  of  Hagenbeck’s  records  is  the  disposal  of  twelve 
giraffes  in  a  month,  including  two  sold  to  a  moving  pic¬ 
ture  company.  Giraffes  are  particularly  delicate,  and 
two  of  them  are  worth  anything  from  $5,000  to  $12,500. 

After  they  are  captured,  wild  animals  nearly  all  suf¬ 
fer  from  melancholia,  and,  strangely  enough,  the  gorilla 
is  more  sensitive  than  most.  One  of  these  animals  proved 
so  sociable  when  caught  that  he  played  with  the  native 
boys.  Directly  he  was  shipped  for  Stellingen,  however, 
he  began  to  pine.  Civilization  frightened  him.  When 
he  found  that  people  stared  at  him,  he  would  shut  his 
eyes  and  cover  his  head  with  a  blanket.  He  was  turned 
loose  with  two  natives  in  the  woods  where  there  was  no¬ 
body  to  worry  him,  but  he  refused  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
became  almost  a  skeleton. 

On  the  other  hand,  elephants,  tigers  and  lions  grow 
to  like  their  new  life.  When  they  join  a  circus  thev 
listen  eagerly  for  the  music  that  indicates  to  them  that 
their  performance  is  due.  The  monkeys  realize  that  they 
are  showing  off  before  an  audience,  and  they  like  nothing 
better  than  applause.  In  response  to  encouragement  from 
spectators,  they  will  attempt  all  manner  of  tricks  that 
they  have  not  been  taught. 

The  kind  heart  and  long  memory  of  an  elephant  is 
proverbial.  Carl  Hagenbeck’s  son,  Lorenz,  bought  an  ele¬ 
phant  from  an  African  native  who  was  torturing  it.  Two 
years  later  he  happened  to  be  inspecting  a  New  York 
zoo,  and  found  the  animal  there.  Jumbo  instantly  rec¬ 
ognized  him,  and  trumpeted  with  affection. 

on  must  love  wild  animals  if  you  are  going  to  deal 
with  them  successfully,”  says  Mr.  Hagenbeck.  ‘Ter- 
haps  the  most  unfortunate  experience  we  have  had  at 
Stellingen  was  when  one  of  our  favorite  lions  killed  a 
keeper.  This  man  had  the  wrong  sort  of  disposition  for 
the  job.  He  didn  t  love  the  animals.  One  day  when 
partly  intoxicated,  and  wishing  to  show  off  before  some 
lriends,  lie  sauntered  into  the  large  open  space  where  the 
lion  was  kept. 

1  he  friendly  old  lion  held  out  bis  paw  in  play,  and 
in  return  the  keeper  viciously  hit  the  animal  on  the  nose 
with  his  club.  Another  lion  would  have  gone  for  the  man 
there  and  then,  and  made  a  meal  of  him,  but  this  old  fel¬ 
low  merely  grabbed  him  by  the  chest  and  proceeded  to 

carr\  him  about  the  place  as  though  he  were  a  piece  of 
wood. 

“rl  lie  man’s  cries  and  struggles  gradually  infuriated 
the  lion,  and  finally  it  had  to  be  shot,  the  man  succumb* 
ing  two  days  later.  A  lG-year-old  boy  had  charge  of  the 
lion,  so  all  the  blame  must  be  attached  to  the  man  who 
aggravated  it.” 
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NEWS  OF  THE  DAY 


American  Samoa,  with  its  naval  station  in  Pago  Pago, 
is  tne  last  outlying  possession  to  be  brought  within  com¬ 
munication  by  radio.  The  Germans  are  preparing  a  high 
power  radio  station  on  the  neighboring  island  of  Apia,  and 
the  Navy  Department  has  recently  sent  the  material  for 
the  installation  of  a  station  on  our  own  possessions.  The 
work  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  as  all  the  machinery 
must  be  carried  by  native  labor  up  the  side  of  an  almost 
perpendicular  cliff.  It  is  not  expected  to  make  this  one  of 
the  chain  of  high  power  stations  by  which  the  department 
will  be  able  to  communicate  with  its  ships  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  proposed  station  will  be  only  powerful 
enough  to  communicate  with  Suva  Fiji,  from  which  point 
there  is' cable  communication  with  America  and  Asia. 


Chewing  gum  is  made  from  chicle,  the  sap  of  the  chicle 
tree  ( Achras  sapotc ),  which  grows  wild  in  Mexico.  The 
trees  are  usually  found  in  groups  and  grow  from  forty  to 
fifty  feet  high.  A  tree  twenty-five  years  old  will  yield 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  gum  annually.  The 
trees  are  tapped  throughout  the  rainy  season  by  a  Y-shaped 
incision  encircling  the  tree.  As  it  flows  out,  the  sap  is 
milk  white,  but  it  soon  becomes  vellow  and  thickens  to  the 
consistency  of  treacle.  It  is  boiled  and  kneaded  till  the 
water  is  driven  out  of  it,  when  it  should  be  light  gray  in 
color.  According  to  the  Mexican  year  book,  about  1,300,- 
000  pounds  are  exported  annually  to  British  Honduras, 
about  1,900,000  pounds  to  Canada,  about  3,750,000 
pounds  to  the  United  States  and  only  a  few  hundred 
pounds  to  other  countries. 


The  success  of  the  operation  performed  several  weeks 
ago  at  the  Baltimore  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital,  in 
which  the  cornea  of  a  pig’s  eye  was  grafted  on  the  blind 
eye  of  David  Kane,  six  months  old,  is  now  practically  as¬ 
sured.  Dr.  Floyd  Whitham,  the  young  surgeon  who  per¬ 
formed  the  operation,  refuses  to  make  any  statement  with 
:  reference  to  it,  but  it  is  learned  that  the  optic  on  which 
the  pig’s  cornea  was  grafted  is  still  clear,  and,  it  is  said, 
;  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  remain  clear. 

Three  days  after  the  operation  it  was  seen  that  the  pig’s 
I  cornea  had  grafted  itself  on  the  child's  eyeball  with  re¬ 
markable  rapidity.  It  is  said  that  as  the  child  grows  the 
I  grafted  cornea,  taken  from  a  living  animal,  will  grow  with 
1  the  rest  of  the  eyeball,  and  that  it  will  be  practically  im- 
I  possible  to  tell  in  after  years  that  an  operation  was  ever 
'  performed  on  the  infant’s  eye. 


Charles  Smith,  an  architect  of  Denver,  Col.,  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  the  lost  Titanic,  recover  the  bodies  from  its 
hold  and  again  fit  the  ship  for  sea.  He  hopes  to  be  able 
to  earn  out  the  scheme  this  year.  One  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  features  of  the  attempt  will  be  finding  the  great  liner. 
After  locating  it,  Smith  intends  to  lower  a  submarine  boat, 
earning  seven  persons,  by  means  of  a  steel  cable.  The 
fcubmarme  will  be  attached  to  a  ship  on  the  surface,  and 


communication  is  to  be  had  by  means  of  a  telephone  and 
electric-signal  bells.  The  submarine  is  to  be  operated  by 
electricity,  furnished  through  cables  from  the  ship  above, 
and  is  to  be  especially  constructed  so  as  to  withstand  the 
terrific  pressure,  which  is  estimated  to  be  almost  forty  tons 
a  square  foot.  As  the  submarine  is  lowered  powerful  elec¬ 
tric  magnets  will  be  attached  to  its  prow.  Light  steel 
cables  are  to  be  attached  to  the  magnets,  the  other  end  of 
which  will  be  wound  around  steam  winches  on  scows  on 
the  surface.  ,  . 


Confined  in  a  tower  of  a  windmill,  while  the  whirling 
sails  cut  off  his  only  means  of  egress,  Edwin  Pike,  a 
farmer  of  Harmony,  Me.,  was  deprived  of  food  and  water 
for  three  days  and  nights.  Pike,  completely  exhausted, 
was  released  only  when  the  wind  died  down.  In  telling  his 
story.  Pike  said  that  several  types  of  windmills  having 
failed  to  give  him  satisfaction,  he  decided  to  make  his  own. 
lie  had  finished  the  mill  and  entered  the  crank  chamber 
tlmough  an  entrance  between  two  of  the  sails  to  oil  the 
machinery  when  the  wind  arose  and  set  the  mill  in  action, 
making  it  impossible  for  him  to  leave  without  risk  of  seri¬ 
ous  injury.  Would-be  rescuers  were  powerless  to  aid  him, 
for  he  had  neglected  to  provide  any  means  for  shutting  off 
the  machinery.  For  three  days  the  breeze  averaged  more 
than  thirty  miles  an  hour,  driving  the  mill  with  such 
velocity  that  communication  with  Pike  was-  impos¬ 
sible. 


Few  trees  in  the  United  States  have  a  wider  commercial 
range  than  the  beech,  and  its  uses  are  increasing  all  the 
time.  In  this  country  beech  is  the  favorite  material  for 
wooden  shoes,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  reached  con¬ 
siderable  proportions,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Shoes  made  of  beech,  the  department  says, 
cost  from  60  to  75  cents  a  pair  and  are  good  for  two  years. 
They  are  worn  by  those  who  have  to  work  in  cold  or  wet 
places,  such  as  tanneries,  brewerie's  and  livery  stables  and 
by  workmen  in  steel  mills  and  glass  factories  who  must 
walk  on  hot  grates  or  floors.  A  large  number  of  farmers 
are  using  shoes  made  of  beech.  One  feature  of  the  beech 
that  makes  it  valuable  is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  absorb 
water  like  other  woods.  The  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
bulletin  on  the  use  of  beech  is  interesting  because  it  shows 
that  the  wood  is  put  to  a  much  wider  range  of  uses  than 
the  average  person  would  be  likely  to  suspect.  Beech 
enters  into  hundreds  of  articles  from  hobby-horse  rockers 
to  butchers’  blocks.  We  walk  on  beech  floors,  eat  off  beech 
picnic  plates,  carry  beech  baskets,  play  with  beech  toys, 
sit  on  beech  chairs,  and  in  dozens  of  other  ways  use  articles 
made  of  beech  almost  every  day  of  our  lives.  Its  freedom 
from  taste  fits  the  wood  especially  for  articles  which  come 
in  contact  with  foodstuffs,  and  beech  meat  boards,  skewers, 
|  Jard  tubs,  butter  boxes,  sugar  hogsheads,  refrigerators, 
'  dishes,  spoons  and  scoops  are  widely  used. 
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WORK  AND  WIN 


INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


A  MATHEMATICAL  GENIUS. 

Cambridge  University  is  about  to  receive  a  novel  stu¬ 
dent.  lie  is  Mr.  Ramanujam,  an  Indian  mathematical 
genius,  discovered  by  the  Indian  Government. 

Ramanujam,  although  a  genius,  lacks  training,  and 
most  of  his  solutions  are  reached  by  a  flash  of  inspiration, 
lie  cannot  demonstrate  scientifically  how  he  obtained 
them. 

lie  will  not  read  for  a  degree,  as  his  general  education 
is  said  to  be  weak,  and  it  is  desired  that  he  should  devote 
ali  his  time  to  the  development  of  his  wonderful  gifts. 
He  will  enter  the  university  as  an  advanced  student  and 
remain  there  for  two  years. 


BUZZER  IN  CHURCH  LOBBY. 

A  buzzer  has  been  placed  in  the  lobby  of  Pilgrim  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  Union  and  Kensington  avenues,  St. 
Louis,  by  order  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Woodrow. 
Its  purpose  is  to  put  a  stop  to  the  buzzing  of  human  voices 
in  the  lobby,  which  disturbs  members  of  the  congregation 
in  the  early  part  of  the  service. 

Wires  connect  the  buzzer  with  a  button  on  the  pulpit. 
A  moment  before  the  beginning  of  the  service,  the  pastor 
will  push  the  button,  and  this  will  serve  as  notification  to 
those  in  the  vestibule  that  the  time  for  chatting  is  over 
and  that  their  presence  in  the  pews  is  desired. 

Dr.  Woodrow,  in  explaining  the  innovation  to  his  con¬ 
gregation,  spoke  tactfully  but  earnestly  of  his  desire  to 
have  every  one  in  place  at  the  begining  of  the  service.  He 
said  there  had  been  complaints  from  persons  sitting  at  the 
rear  that  they  were  disturbed  by  the  laughing  and  talking 
of  those  in  the  lobby. 


AEROPLANES  FOR  WAR. 

"Very  soon  we  shall  have  aeroplanes  with  transparent 
wings  and  of  considerable  weight-carrying  capabilities, 
with  a  speed  of  100  miles/’  says  Lieut.-Col.  F.  H.  Sykes, 
of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  in  a  lecture  to  the  Aeronautical 
Society,  at  the  United  Service  Institution. 

“With  such  machines,”  he  added,  “the  flanks  of  even 
modern  armies  would  be  easily  turned,  vital  arteries  of 
supply  in  their  rear  would  be  readily  gained,  and  the  words 
‘overland’  and  ‘oversea’  would  mean  little.  It  appeals  very 
much  to  the  imagination  to  think  of  a  squadron  of  almost 
invisible  and  silent  aeroplanes  launched  to  raid  some  vital 
part  of  an  enemy’s  organization.  Such  a  squadron,  if 
armored,  might  perhaps  safely  fly  low  over  parked  am¬ 
munition  and  supply  wagons.  I  am  convinced  that  land 
fighting  and  sea  fighting  eventually  will  wait  on  aerial 
fighting. 

“The  greatest  improvement  in  military  aviation  in  the 
last  twelve  months  has  been  in  general  air  worthiness  and 
in  climbing  ability.  Progress  still  is  required  in  material 
design  and  other  matters,  and  a  little  too  much  trust  in 
Providence  still  is  usked  for.” 


Col.  Sykes  said  that  the  manoeuvres  of  British  military 
airmen  in  the  last  year  demonstrated  that  very  little  that 
goes  on  upon  the  ground  escapes  the  observation  of  a  sky- 
pilot.  Very  little  was  missed.  Transport  and  guns  dis¬ 
guised  as  traveling  shrubbery  was  not  generally  difficult 
for  the  aviator  to  “spot.” 

Capt.  Waterlow  said  that  in  the  last  British  aviation 
manoeuvres  the  aviators  sent  wireless  messages  which  were 
received  by  the  general,  on  the  ground,  seven  minutes  after 
being  dispatched,  although  the  messages  had  to  pass 
through  the  censors  at  the  receiving  office  and  be  retrans¬ 
mitted  by  telephone.  x\lso,  wireless  messages  were  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  airships. 

• 

GERMAN  ATHLETES  AND  THE  OLYMPIC 

GAMES. 

The  Imperial  German  committee  for  Olympic  sports 
computes  that  there  are  approximately  3,000,000  athletes 
actively  training  for  the  honor  of  representing  Germany 
in  the  Berlin  Olympics  of  1916.  A  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  speaking  to  the  Tribune,  said:  “We  stake  every¬ 
thing  in  a  victory.  For  us  the  Olympic  games  represent 
no  selfish  object.  We  will  do  our  best,  but  to  the  mere 
end  of  winning,  for  in  triumphs  we  recognize  chiefly  the 
impetus  to  the  nation  that  avails  itself  of  the  benefits  of 
athletics  and  seeks  recreation  in  healthy  sports,  so  that  the 
corroding  influences  of  modern  life  may,  perhaps,  be  out¬ 
weighed.  Athletics,  in  a  way,  are  fortifying  the  German 
race,  and  yn  that  spirit  we  decided  to  excel  as  far  as  lies  in 
our  power.  Germany  plans  to  spend  $400,000  in  training 
its  athletes  and  expects  a  big  popular  subscription  if  nec¬ 
essary  afterward  to  make  up  a  deficit  caused  by  the 
expenses  of  the  actual  holding  of  the  games.  The  only 
deviation  from  the  standardized  contests  planned  is  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  the  German  gymnasts  which  they  did 
not  have  at  London  or  Stockholm.  The  popularity  of  that 
form  of  exercise  in  Germany  is  shown  by  the  size  of  the 
national  organization,  which  has  2,000,000  members.  Our 
other  athletic  organizations  are  also  large.  The  Football 
League  has  160,000  members,  the  Athletic  Union  120,000, 
the  Cyclist  League  60,000  and  the  Tennis  League  30,000. 
A  long  series  of  elimination  tests  is  planned  throughout 
the  empire,  including  games  in  the  army  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  As  fast  as  the  right  men  are  discovered  they  will 
be  put  in  charge  of  professional  trainers  for  their  special 
branches  and  systematically  developed.  The  programmes 
of  all  athletic  meetings  in  Germany  until  1916  have  been 
formulated  to  single  out  winners  in  the  Olympics,  so  that 
Germany  will  have  a  constantly  growing  number  of  spe¬ 
cialists  iu  every  department  of  athletics.  Last  year  for¬ 
eign  sporting  conditions  were  investigated  in  order  to 
adapt  the  best  methods  abroad.  Finally,  steps  were  taken 
to  prevent  athletics  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  skill  by  a  few  acrobats.  The  leaders  of  the  Olympic 
committee  want  sports  developed  along  lines  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  masses  and  to  goad  them  on  to  fresh  inde¬ 
pendent  work.” 


THE  MAGIC  DAGGER. 

A  wonderful  Illusion. 
To  all  appearances  It 
MB  I*  ait  ordinary  dagger 
T  which  you  can  flourish 

around  In  your  hand 
and  suddenly  state  that  you  think  you  have 
lited  long:  enough  and  had  better  commit 

stiicido,  at  the  same  tlmo  plunging  tho  dagger 
cp  to  the  hilt  Into  your  breast  or  side,  or  you 
can  preter  d  to  stab  a  friend  or  acquaintance. 
Of  course  your  friend  or  yourself  are  not  In¬ 
jured  in  tl  e  least,  but  the  deception  is  perfect 
and  will  start’e  all  who  see  it. 

Price,  10c.,  or  S  for  23c.  by  mall,  postpaid. 
C.  BEHH,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  Clt* 


nLACK-EYE  JOKE. 

New  and  amusing  Joker.  Tho 
victim  Is  told  to  hold  tho  tube 
close  to  his  eye  so  ns  to  exclude 
all  light  from  the  back,  and  then 
to  remove  the  tube  until  pictures 
appear  In  the  center.  In  trying 
to  locate  the  pictures  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  finest  black-eye  you  ever 
saw.  We  furnish  a  small  box  of 
blackening  preparation  with  each 
tube,  so  the  joke  can  be  used  in¬ 
definitely.  Those  not  in  the  trick 
...  .  b®  caught  every  time.  Abso- 

®Ufory25carml°8*'  Pric®  by  maI1  15°*  each* 


30  DAYS 

Trial: 


ELECTRIC  PUSH  RUT* 
TON. — The  base  is  made  of 
maple,  and  tho  center  piece 
of  black  w  (nut.  the  whole 
thing  abouv  1^4  Inches  !n 
diameter,  with  a  metal 
hook  on  the  back  so  that 
It  may  be  slipped  ever  edgo 
of  the  vest  pocket.  Expos© 
to  view  your  New  Electric 
Bell,  when  your  friend  will 
^ush  the  button  expecting  to  hear  it  ring. 
As  soon  as  he  touches  It,  you  will  see  some  of 
the  liveliest  dancing  you  ever  witnessed.  The 
Electric  Button  is  heavily  charged  and  will 
giva  a  smart  shock  when  the  button  Is  pushed 
Price  10c.,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  T. 

MUSICAL  SEAT 

The  best  Joke  out. 
You  can  have  more 
fun  than.  a  circus, 
with  one  of  these 
novelties..  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  place 
one  on  a  chair  seat 
(hidden  under  a  cush¬ 
ion,  if  possible).  Then 
tell  your  friend  to  sit 
down.  An  unearthly 
shriek  from  the  little  round  drum  will  send 
your  victim  up  in  the  air,  the  most  puzzled 
and  astonished  mortal  on  earth.  Don’t  miss 
getting  one  of  these  genuine  laugh  producers. 
Perfectly  harmless,  and  never  misses  doing  Its 
work. 

Price  20  cents  each,  by  mall,  post-paid 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W~  20th  St.,  N.  Y 


—  'VOLFS’  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  JOKER'S  CIGAR. 

The  biggest  sell  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  A  real  cigar  made  of 
'E>L*nS  tobacco,  but  secreted  In  the 
Iky.MVs'  center  of  cigar  about  one-half 
inch  from  end  is  a  fountain 
Bparklets.  The  moment 
YfviV*  the  fire  reaches  this  fountain 
•V**  *  hundreds  of  sparks  of  fire 
burst  forth  in  every  direction, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  smoker.  The  fire 
Is  stage  fire,  and  will  not  burn  the  skin  or 
clothing.  After  the  fireworks  the  victim  can 
continue  smoking  the  cigar  to  the  end.  Price, 
10c.;  3  for  25c;  1  dozen,  99c.,  mailed,  post¬ 
paid. 

C.  BEHR,  150  W.  C2d  SL,  New  York  City. 
BINGO. 

It  Is  a  little  metal 

box.  It  looks  very  In¬ 
nocent.  But  it  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  an  ingenious 
mechanism  which 
shoots  off  a  harmless 
cap  when  It  Is  opened. 
You  can  have  more  fun 
than  a  circus  with  this 
new  trick.  Place  the 
BINGO  in  or  under 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER-” 

free  trial  on  this  finest  of  bicycles— tho  ttRengar.t*  We 
will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freipht  prepaid,  without  a 
cent  deposit  in  advance.  This  offer  is  absolutely  genuine. 

V  for  our  big  catalog  showing 
WfrlB  B JL  i  our  fall  llne  of  bfcyc]es  for 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  price*  never  before 
equaled,  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  information.  Jt’e  free. 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  inner 
*nbes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all 
bicycles  at  naif  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  S3  to  $8  each.  * 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1914  model  Rangor  furnished  by  us. 

It  Costa  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 
you  and  how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  and 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until 
you  get  our  catalog  and  new  special  offers.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO,.  DeoL  W188  CHICAGO.  ILL 


VOICE  THROWER*!  Oe* 


lS*t7UK*Q| 
«,sJm  .  o«w  ra. 

ft*.’,  {/ottut.  Sound!  t.!* 
onto  em»  from  .  frcM  dlstuiw  airs j.  Boldccioonlm  thomoutS. 
djif.floi  orerrbodT.  L'oadadluo  foryoumod'T.  Our  jrs.tonSUof 
wid  JUyiUry  l&elc&jd  Cm.  UtimJES  00.,2»  mKOFA,  VO&K 


CARD  THROUGH  THE  HAT  TRICK 

With  thiB  trick  you  bar- 
row  a  hat,  and  appar¬ 
ently  shove  a  card  up 
through  the  crown, 
without  injuring  the 
card  or  hat.  The  oper¬ 
ation  can  bo  reversed, 
the  performer  seemingly 
pushing  the  card  down 
through  the  crown  into 
the  hat  again.  It  is  a 
trick  which  will  puzzle 
and  Interest  the  closest  observer  and  detection 
13  almost  impossible.  It  is  so  simple  that  a 
r*hild  can  learn  how  to  perform  it  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Price  12  cents  each,  by  mail,  post-paid 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’k3yn,  N.  Y. 

ITCH  POWDER. 

Gee  whiz  !  What  fun 
you  can  have  with 
this  stuff.  Moisten  the 
tip  of  your  finger,  tap 
it  on  the  contents  of 
the  box,  and  a  little 
bit  will  stick.  Theu 
shake  bands  with 
your  friend,  or  drop 
a  speck  down  his 
back.  In  a  minute  he 
will  feei  as  if  he  had 
the  seven  years’  itch. 
It  wai  make  nim  scratch,  rear,  squirm  and 
make  faces.  But  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  as 
it  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  wild  roses.  The 
Lorrible  Itch  stops  In  a  few  minutes,  or  can 
be  checked  immediately  by  rubbing  the  spot 
with  a  wet  cloth.  While  it  is  working,  you 
will  be  apt  to  laugh  your  suspender  buttons 
off.  The  best  joke  of  all.  Price  10  cents  a 
box.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2Gth  8t„  N.  Y. 


any  article  and  It  will  go  off  when  the  ar¬ 
ticle  is  opened  or  removed.  It  con  be  used 
as  a  funny  joke  by  being  placed  in  a  purse, 
cigarette  box  or  between  the  leaves  of  a 
magazine,  also,  under  any  movable  article, 
such  as  a  book,  tray,  dish,  etc.  The  BINGO 
can  also  be  used  as  a  Burglar  Alarm  or  a  a 
a  Theft  Preventer  by  being  plaoed  in  a 
drawer,  money  till,  under  a  door  or  window, 
or  under  any  article  that  would  be  moved 
or  disturbed  should  a  theft  be  attempted. 

’  Price  15  cents  each,  by  mall,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  20  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

TRICK  PUZZLE  PURSE. 

The  first  attempt  usually  made  1 
to  open  it,  is  to  press  down  the 
little  knob  in  the  center  of  the 
purse,  when  a  small  needle  runs 
out  and  stabs  them  in  the  fin¬ 
ger,  but  does  not  open  it.  You 
can  open  It  before  their  eyes  and  still  they 
will  be  unable  to  open  it. 

Price,  25c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


EaBNl  Tree  Tor.*  Mouthpleca 
yreSa  rlliia  &  Mocking  Bird  Trill. 

Startle  and  amuze  your  friends.  Imitate 
the  Tree  Toad's  voice  to  perfection  and 
warble  and  trill  the  beautiful  sonir  cf  the 
Mockinc  Bird.  Concealed  in  the  mouthi 
It  canno;  be  seen.  Used  by  stasjc  per¬ 
formers.  Don't  miss  it.  Think  of  the  fun 
you  carj  have  posins  as  a  ventriloquist. 
Set  of  2  for  only  10  cents  or  12  for  25  cents.  Don't  miss  this. 
MOUTHPIECE  COMPANY,  Dept.  K,  Prenohtown.  N.  J. 


'  Flub  n»“SnUlon 


easy  mm  .Lr.’l  »»r.k  lull’’ 

.ad  m.k.  'm  .11  “rubber.”  TIiom  feed,  art 
iaad<  la  Wuhlurten  and  »r»  daadl a  tu;  mn  tr  huf 
r,Uaf  tiem.  S.nd  lOo  for  sampla  "■wad."  ud  Btf  C aulof 
,Ad4roii  ,iT«KIXU5y  CO.,  ,  WINOhA.MIItlf 


10c 


DUPLEX  BICYCLE  WHISTLE. 

This  is  a  double  whistle,  pro¬ 
ducing  loud  but  very  rich,  har¬ 
monious  sounds,  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  ordinary  whistles.  It 
is  Just  the  thing  for  bicyclists 
or  sportsmen,  its  peculiar  double 
and  resonant  tones  at  once  at¬ 
tracting  attention.  It  is  an  Im¬ 
ported  whistle,  handsomely 
nickel  plated,  and  will  be  found 
a  very  useful  and  handy  pocket 
companion.  Price,  10c.;  3  for 
25c.;  one  dozen,  73c.,  sent  by 
mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26tli  8i..  N.  Y. 


Ayvad  3  Water-Wings 


irn  to  s  swim  oy  one 


frlce  Zti  cent*,  Fo#tp»ltl 

The*  water-vlr  gs  take  up  no  more  room  than  a 

1  -  -  -  — >• — i-1-  -j  * — iup- 

oan 
wot 


TBttS  —  —  -  r  .  Z.  7. -  . 

TAS  ret-bankerchisf.  They  weigh  d  ouneec  and  sup 
*ro.n  •'»  to  230  pounds.  With  a  i>ai;  anyone  oai 
to  awlia  or  float.  For  n»e,  yon  bare  only  to  wo 
thim  b  ow  them  up.  and  prof.s  together  the  two 

gin*  iiarka  order  to*  mouthpiece. 

U.  t.  LANG,  1*16  Centre  St.,  B’Llyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  FMITOPHONE.— A  new  musical  In¬ 
strument,  producing  the  sweetest  dulcet  tones 
of  the  flute.  The  upper  part  of  the  instrument 
Is  placed  In  the  mouth,  the  lips  covering  the 
openings  In  tho  centre.  Then  by  blowing 
gently  upon  it  you  can  play  any  tune  desired 
as  easily  as  whistling.  But  little  practice  la 
required  to  become  a  finished  player.  It  is 
made  entirely  of  metal,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  We  send  full  instructions  with  each 
instrument.  .  .. 

Price  8  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

A.  A.  WARLORD,  10  Hart  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Learn  to  Flay  a  Harmonica 

Copyrighted  Self-instruction  Booklet,  10c.  Fine  Con¬ 
cert  Harmonica  and  complete  Instruction  Outfit.  35c. 
No  stamps.  Peter  Muntford,  Maritime  Bldg.,  NowYork 


JAPANESE  TWIRLER. 

A  wonderful  Imported  paps* 
novelty.  By  ft  simple  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  wooden  handles  a 
number  of  beautiful  figures  can 
be  produced.  It  takes  on  several 
combinations  of  magnificent 
colors.  Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO., 

29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

IMITATION  FLIES. 

Absolutely  true  to  Nature!  A 
dandy  scarf-pin  and  a  rattling  good 
joke.  It  is  Impossible  to  do  these 
pins  justice  with  a  description.  You 
have  to  see  them  to  understand  how 
lifelike  they  are.  When  people  sea 
them  on  you  they  want  to  brush 
them  off.  They  wonder  "why  that 
fly  sticks  to  you"  so  persistently. 
This  Is  the  most  realistic  novelty  ever 
put  on  the  market.  It  Is  a  distinct 
ornament  for  anybody's  necktie,  and 
a  decided  Joke  on  those  who  try  to 
chase  It. 

Price,  10c.  by  mall  postpaid. 
C.  BEIIR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


SNAKES  IN  THE  GRASS 

Something  entirely 
new,  consisting  of  six 
large  cones,  each  ono 
nearly  one  inch  in 
height.  Upon  light¬ 
ing  one  of  these  cones 
with  a  match,  you  see 
something  similar  to 
a  4th  of  July  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  fireworks.  Sparks  fly  In  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  as  the  cone  burns  down  it  throws 
out  and  Is  surrounded  with  what  appears  to 
be  grass;  at  the  same  time  a  large  snake 
uncoils  himself  from  the  burning  cone  and 
lazily  stretches  out  in  the  grass,  which  at 
last  burns  to  ashes  but  the  snake  remains  as 
a  curiosity  unharmed.  They  are  not  at  all 
dangorous  and  can  be  set  off  in  the  parlor 
If  placed  on  some  metal  surface  that  will  not 
burn.  An  ordinary  dust  pan  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  nicely.  Price  of  the  six  cones,  packed  in 
sawdust,  in  a  strong  wooden  box,  only  10c., 
3  boxes  for  25c.,  1  dozen  boxes  75c..,  sent  by 
psall  postpaid. 

M.  V.  CALLIGAN.  419  W.  56tU  St.,  N.  Y. 

A 


VANISHING  CIOAR. 

This  clear  is  mads  In 
exact  Imitation  of  a  good 
•  ns.  It  Is  hold  by  a  rub¬ 
ber  cord  which,  with  the 
attached  safety  pin,  Is 
fastened  en  the  inside  of 
.  the  sleeve.  When  offered 

to  a  friend,  as  It  Is  about  io  be  taken.  It  will 
Instantly  disappear. 

Price.  10c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 
C.  BE1IR,  130  XV.  02tl  St..  Now  York  City. 


THE  JUMPING  FKOG. 

This  little  novelty  creates 
a  world  of  laughter.  Its 
chief  attractiveness  Is  that 
It  trkes  a  few  seconds  be¬ 
fore  leaping  high  In  tho  air, 
so  that  when  set,  very  Inno¬ 
cently  along  side  of  an  unsuspecting  person, 
he  Is  suddenly  startled  by  the  wonderful 
activity  of  this  frog.  Price,  15c.  oach  by  mail 
postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


TTTE  FIGHTING  ROOSTERS. 


A  full  blooded  pair  of 
fighting  game  cocks. 
These  lillputlan  fighters 

have  real  feathers,  yellow 
legs  and  fiery  red  combs, 
their  movements  when 

fighting  are  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural  and  lifelike,  and  the 
secret  of  their  movements 
Is  known  only  to  the  operator,  who  can  cause 
them  to  battle  with  each  other  as  often 
and  as  long  as  desired.  Independent  of  their 
fighting  proclivities  they  make  very  pretty 
mantel  ornaments.  Price  for  the  pair  In  a 

strong  box,  10c.;  8  pairs  for  25c.  by  mall, 

postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  TRICK  BOX. 


MANY  TOOL  KEY  RING. 


The  wonder  of  the  age.  The  great¬ 
est  small  tool  in  the  world.  In  this 
little  Instrument  you  have  In  combina¬ 
tion  seven  useful  tools  embracing  Key 
Ring,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Nall  Cutter 
and  Cleaner,  Watch  Opener,  Cigar 
Clipper,  Letter  Opener  and  Screw 
Driver.  It  Is  not  a  toy,  but  a  useful 
article,  made  of  cutlery  steel,  tem¬ 
pered  and  highly  nickeled.  Therefore 
will  carry  an  edge  the  eame  as  any 
ploco  of  cutlery.  As  a  useful  tool,  nothing 
has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public  to  equal  It. 
Price,  15c.,  mailed,  postpaid. 

H  OLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


TILE  PEG  JUMPER. 


A  very  effective 
pocket  trick.  easily 
fo  be  performed  by 
any  one.  A  miniature 
paddle  is  shown.  Cen¬ 
tral  holes  are  drilled  through  It.  A  wooden 
peg  is  Inside  of  the  upper  hole.  Showing  now 


both  sides  of  the  paddle,  the  performer  causes, 
by  simply  breathing  upon  It,  tho  peg  to  leave 
tho  upper  hole,  and  appear  in  the  middle  one. 
Then  It  lumps  to  the  lower  hole,  back  to  tho 
middle  one,  and  lastly  to  the  upper  hole. 
Both  sides  of  the  paddle  are  repeatedly  shown. 

Price  by  mall,  15c» 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  .York  City. 


A  startling  and  pleasing  illu¬ 
sion!  "The  ways  of  the  world  aro 
devious,”  says  Matthew  Arnold, 
but  the  ways  of  the  Lightning 
Trick  Box  when  properly  handled 
are  admitted  to  be  puzzling  and 
uncertain.  You  take  off  the  lid 
and  show  your  friends  that  it  Is 
full  of  nice  candy.  Replace  the 
lid,  when  you  can  solemnly  assure 
your  friends  that  you  can  instantly  empty  the 
box  In  their  presence  without  opening  it;  and 
taking  off  the  lid  again,  sure  enough  the  eandy 
has  disappeared.  Or  you  can  change  the 
candy  into  a  piece  of  money  by  following  the 
directions  sent  with  each  box.  This  la  the 
neatest  and  best  cheap  trick  ever  Invented. 

Price,  only  10c.;  S  for  25c.,  mailed,  postpaid. 

M.  Y.  GALLIGAN,  419  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  l.L’CK  BANKA. 

Ornamental  ss  well  as  use¬ 
ful.  Made  of  highly  nieke.wl 
brass.  It  holds  lust  One  Dol¬ 
lar.  When  filled  it  opens  It- 
sol  f  •  Remains  locked  until 
refilled.  Can  be  used  as  a 
watoheharm.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  net  satisfied.  Price, 
10c.  by  mall. 


H.  F.  LANQ,  1815  Centre  St.,  D’klyn,  N.  Y, 


NEW  TEW-CENT  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


One  of  the  most  ^collar  and  mystifying 
pens  on  tho  market.  It  requires  no  Ink.  All 
you  have  to  do  Is  to  dip  It  in  water,  and  It 
will  write  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  secret 
can  only  be  learned  by  procuring  one,  and  you 
can  make  it  a  source  of  both  pleasure  and 
amusement  by  claiming  to  your  friends  what 
It  can  do  and  then  demonstrating  the  fact. 
Moreover,  it  Is  a  good  pen,  fit  for  practical  use, 
and  will  never  leak  Ink  into  your  pocket,  as  a 
defective  fountain  pen  might  do. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mall. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  T. 


EGGS  OF  PHARAOH'S  SERPENTS. 

A  wonderful  end  startling 
novelty!  "Pharaoh's  Serpents** 
are  produced  from  a  email  egg, 
no  larger  than  a  pea.  Place  one 
of  them  on  a  plate,  touch  fire 
to  It  with  a  common  match,  and 
Instantly  a  large  serpent,  a  yard 
or  more  In  length,  slowly  un¬ 
coils  Itself  from  the  burning  egg. 
Each  serpent  assumes  a  different 
position.  One  will  appear  to  bs 
gilding  over  the  ground,  with 
head  erect,  as  though  spying 
danger;  another  will  coll  Itself  up,  as  If  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  fatal  spring  upon  Its  victim, 
while  another  will  stretch  out  lazily,  appar¬ 
ently  enjoying  Its  usual  noonday  nap.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  egg  stops  burning,  the 
serpent  hardens,  and  may  afterward  be  kept 
as  an  amusing  curiosity.  They  are  put  up  In 
wooden  boxes,  twelve  eggs  In  a  box.  Price, 
8c.f  8  boxes  for  20c.;  1  dozen  boxes  for  60c., 
sent  by  mall,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  20tb  St..  N.  Y. 


DEAD  SnOT  SQUIRT  PISTOL. 

If  you  shoot  a  man 
with  this  "gun”  he  will 
be  too  mad  to  accept 
the  ancient  excuse — "I 
didn’t  know  it  was 
loaded.”  It  loads  easily 
with  a  full  charge  of 
water,  and  taking  aim,  press  the  rubber  bulb 
at  tho  butt  of  the  Pistol,  when  a  small  stream 
of  water  is  squirted  Into  his  face.  Tho  best 
thing  to  do  then  Is  to  pocket  your  gun  and 
run.  There  are  "loads  of  fun”  In  this  wicked 
little  joker,  which  looks  like  a  real  revolver, 
trigger,  cock,  chambers,  barrel  and  all.  Price 
only  7c.;  4  for  25c.;  one  dozen  00c.  by  mail 
postpaid. 

II.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


Look!  tssss,  Look! 

One  of  these  fine  watches  FREE  to  anyone  sending  us 

One — 1  year’s  subscription  at  .  .  .  $2.50 

Two — 6  months’  subscriptions  at  .  .  1.25  each 

siNGftfc"  Four — 3  months’  subscriptions  at  .  .  0.65  each  jA*  cSe* 

For  either  of  the  following:  “Moving  Picture  Stories,” 

“Happy  Days,”  “Wild  West  Weekly,”  “Fame  and  For- 
tune  Weekly,”  “The  Liberty  Boys  of  '76; ”  “Secret 
\  Service,”  “Work  and  Win,”  or  “Pluck  and  Luck.” 

There  Is  only  one  condition — send  us  the  money  ($2.50) 

\  Fac*  and  we  W^1  send  you  the  watch,  and  any  one  of  the  above  Back 

\  publications  for  tho  period  subscribed  for. 

\ 

Premium  \  •  % 

Coupon  \  Description  of  the  Watch 

. .  *v  \  It  is  American-made,  open  face,  stem  wind  and  set,  and  will  run  from  30  to  86  hours 

This  coupon  when  one  binding.  The  movement  is  the  same  size  as  an  expensive  railroad  timepiece, 

properly  filled  out  \  absolutely  accurate,  and  each  one  is  guaranteed.  The  cases  are  made  in  Gold  Tlate, 
and  forwarded  with  s\  Polished  Nickel,  Gun-metal  with  Gilt  center  and  plain  Gun-metal. 

t itlefT f  t he °  holder °  *to  Pre-  \  The  dee,Kn  on  th°  b*ck  case  !■  a  fancy  engraved  acroll. 

miuiu  meatloned*  \Send  in  Your  Subscriptions  Wow  to 

frank  tousey,  Publisher 

. 8ta,<? . \  168  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

■WMMHNI 
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W  O  R.  K.  A  HNT  X3  W  I  IV 


- LATEST  ISSUES - 

TB4  Fred  Fearaat  In  I’hiladelphia ;  or,  Solving  the  Schuylkill  Mya 

tery. 

755  Fred  Fearaot'a  Famous  Stroke;  or,  The  Winning  Crew  of  Avon. 

756  Fred  1  ea mot’s  Double  ;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous  Rival. 

757  Fred  Fearnot  In  Boston  ;  or.  Downing  the  Bully  of  Back  Bay 

758  Fred  Fearaot’s  Home  Run  ;  or,  The  Second  Tour  of  Hla  Nine 

759  Fred  Fearnot’s  Side  Show  :  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Clrcua. 

760  Fred  Fearnot  In  London  ;  or,  Terry  Olcott  In  Danger. 

761  Fred  Fearnot  In  Paris;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Frenchman. 

762  Fred  Fearaet’s  Double  Dual;  or,  Bound  to  Show  His  Nerve. 

763  Fred  Fearaat  In  Cuba;  or.  Helping  “Uncle  Sam.” 

764  Fred  Fearnat’a  Danger;  or.  Three  Against  One. 

765  Fred  Fearaat's  Pledge;  or,  Loyal  to  His  Friends. 

766  Fred  Fearaot’s  Flyers;  or,  The  Bicycle  League  of  Avon. 

767  Fred  Fearaat’s  Flying  Trip;  or.  Around  the  World  on  Record  Time. 

768  Fred  Fearnot’s  Frolics;  or,  Having  Fun  With  Friends  and  Foes. 

769  Fred  Fearnot’s  Triumph  ;  or,  Winning  His  Case  In  Court. 

770  Fred  Fearnot’s  Close  Call ;  or,  Punishing  a  Treacherous  Foe 

771  Fred  Fearaot’s  Rig  Bluff ;  or,  Working  for  a  Good  Cause. 

772  Fred  Fearnot’s  Ranch  ;  or,  Roughing  It  In  Colorado. 

773  Fred  Fearaot’s  Speculation ;  or.  Outwitting  the  Land  Sharks. 

774  Fred  Fearaot  in  the  Clouds;  or,  Evelyn’s  Narrow  Escape. 

775  Fred  Fearaat  at  Yale  Again  ;  or.  Teaching  the  College  Boys  New 

Tricks. 

776  Fred  Fearnot’s  Mettle ;  or,  Hot  Work  Against  Enemies. 

777  Fred  Fearnot  In  Wall  Street ;  or.  Making  and  Losing  a  Million. 

778  Fred  Fearnot’s  Desperate  Ride ;  or,  A  Dash  to  Save  Evelyn. 

779  Fred  Fearnot's  Great  Mystery;  or.  How  Terry  Proved  His 

Courage. 

780  Fred  Fearnot’s  Betrayal  ;  or.  The  Mean  Work  of  a  False  Friend. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  re 

FRANK  TOTJSEY,  Publisher, . 


781  Fred  Fearnot  In  the  Klondike ;  or,  Working  the  ’’Dark  llorag* 

Claim.  .  .  _ 

782  Fred  Fearnot's  Skate  for  Life;  or,  Winning  the  "lee  Hyerr 

Pennant. 

783  Fred  Fearnot's  Rival  •  or,  Betrayed  by  a  Female  Enemy. 

784  Fred  Fearnot's  Defiance;  or,  His  Great  Fight  at  Dedham  Lake 
7S5  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Contract;  or.  Running  a  Count  y  Fair 
780  Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Deed;  or.  Saving  Terry  From  the 

Lynchers. 

787  Fred  Fearnot’s  Revenge;  or,  Defeating  a  Congressman. 

788  Fred  Fearnot’s  Trap;  or.  Catching  the  Train  Robbira. 

789  Fred  Fearnot  at  Harvard;  or.  Winning  the  Games  for  Tala 

790  Fred  Fearnot’s  Ruse;  or,  Turning  Tramp  to  Save  a  Fortune. 

791  Fred  Fearnot  In  Manila;  or,  Plotting  to  Catch  Aguinaldo. 

792  Fred  Fearnot’s  Lariat;  or.  How  He  Caught  His  Man. 

793  Fred  Fearnot's  Wild  West  Show;  or.  The  Biggest  Thing  an  Earth 

794  F’red  Fearnot’s  Great  Tour ;  or,  Managing  an  Opera  Queen. 

795  Fred  Fearnot’s  Minstrels;  or,  Terry’s  Great  Hit  as  an  End  Man 

796  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Duke;  or,  Baffling  a  Fortune  Hunter. 

797  Fred  Fearnot’s  Day ;  or,  The  Great  Reunion  at  Avon. 

798  Fred  Fearnot  In  the  South  ;  or.  Out  With  Old  Bill  Bland. 

799  Fred  Fearnot’s  Museum  ;  or,  Backing  Knowledge  With  Fan. 

800  Fred  Fearnot’s  Athletic  School  ;  or.  Making  Brain  and  Brawn 

801  Fred  Fearnot  Mystified  ;  or,  The  Disappearance  of  Terry  Olcatt 

802  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Governor;  or,  Working  Hard  to  Save  a  Llfa 

803  Fred  Fearnot’s  Mistake;  or.  Up  Against  His  Match. 

804  Fred  Fearnot  in  Texas;  or,  Terry’s  Man  From  Abilene. 

805  Fred  Fearnot  As  a  Sheriff  ;  or,  Breaking  Up  a  Desperate  Gang 

806  Fred  Fearnot  Baffled  ;  or,  Outwitted  by  a  Woman. 

807  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wit ;  and  How  It  Saved  His  Life. 

808  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Prize:  or.  W’orking  Hard  to  Win. 

ceipt  of  price,  6  cents  per  copy,  In  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

-,  -  -  -  168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WAFT  AFY  "BACK  LUMBERS 

of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
fill  in  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  mail. 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 

FRANK  TOTJSEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


No  I  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULLM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK.. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 

No.  *.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
Instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day,  alss  the  most  popular  magical  illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and 

wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
nandkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 

this  little  book  It  contains  full  instructions 

In  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  ft.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 

plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 

be  observed. 

No.  «.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
— Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
illustrations 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.  —  Hand¬ 
somely  Illustrated  and  containing  full  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  par¬ 
oquet.  parrot,  etc. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy,  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  instructions  can 
master  the  art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends. 

No.  Id.  HOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self- 
deiense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
Illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  Instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  It  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 
— A  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full 
directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for 
young  and  old 

No.  I*.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also 
letters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR.  HOOK  OF 


ETIQUETTE. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions.  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment. 

Ne  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT.  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  instructions  about 
guns  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  Ash¬ 
ing.  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fish. 


No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT. — 
Heller’s  second  sight  explained  bv  his  former 
assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and -the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— 
This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
GENTLEMEN. — Cotainlng  full  directions  for 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST _ 

Containing  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Em¬ 
bracing  thlrty-flve  Illustrations. 


No.  2«.  HOW  TO  ROW.  SAIL  AND  BUILD 
A  BOAT. — Fully  illustrated.  Full  instructions 
are  given  In  this  little  book,  together  with  In¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating. 
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RECITATIONS. — Containing  the  most  populi 
selections  In  use.  comprising  Dutch  dlalec 
French  dialect.  Yankee  and  Irish  dialc 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  reading 
No  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. 
Everyone  Is  desirous  of  knowing  what  h 
future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happlnei 
or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  te 
by  a  glance  at  this  .little  book. 


No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR. 
— Every  boy  should  know  how  Inventions  orl» 
inated.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving 
examples  In  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnet- 
•sm.  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 


No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK.— One  of  the  most 
lnstructlvs  books  on  cooking  ever  published. 
It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  flsh, 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes 
and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  recipes. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. 
— Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con¬ 
taining  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of 
prose  and  poetry. 

No.  32.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing 
the  rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and 
the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of 
appearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balla, 
the  theatre,  church,  and  In  the  drawing-room. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. 
— Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 
the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and 
witty  sayings. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing  use¬ 
ful  and  practical  Information  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to 
every  family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  recipes  for  general  complaints. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POUL¬ 
TRY,  PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS— A  useful 
and  Instructive  book.  Handsomely  lllustarted. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS. 
— Including  hints  on  how  to  catch  molea 
weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also 
how  to  cure  skins.  Coplouely  Illustrated. 

NO.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END 
MEN  S  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  latest  Jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  Is 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book. 

„  No- _ 4*-  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK 

STUMP  SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro.  Dutch  and 
Irish.  Also  end  men's  Jokes. 


No.  48.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN. 
— Containing  the  grandest  assortment  of  mag¬ 
ical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the  public 
Also  tricks  with  cards.  Incantations,  etc. 

No.  44.  HOW  TO  WRITE  IN  AN  Ale 
Bl  M. — A  grand  collection  of  Album  Verses 
suitable  for  any  time  and  occasion;  embrac- 
ln8  Lines  of  Love.  Affection.  Sentiment.  Hu¬ 
mor.  Respect,  and  Condolence;  also  Verees 
Suitable  for  Valentines  and  Weddlnga. 

No.  48.  THE  BOVS  OF  NEW  YORK  Ml> 
HTREL  GUIDE  AND  JOKE  BOOK  Some 
thing  new  and  very  Instruct!  vfe.  ¥w\+r?  ht'y 

should  obtain  this  book,  as  It  contains  full 
Instructions  for  organising  an  amateur  mis- 
strel  troupe. 


For  aals  by  all  uewadealera,  or  will  be  sent  to  auy  address  on  receipt  of  price.  10  cts  per  copy,  or  3  for  25  eta.  m  money  or  postage  stamp*  ay 
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